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SAYING WHAT YOU MEAN’ 


ANATOL RAPOPORT 


I was both flattered and somewhat bewildered when asked to speak at this 
Conference. Flattered because it is gratifying to be told that one has some- 
thing of interest to say to a group whose professional interests are far removed 
from one’s own; bewildered because one has to face the problem of saying some- 
thing that will carry across a chasm that separates the professions in our age of 
specialization. 


I may as well confess what my business is. I am a mathematical biologist 
I will explain this (to a degree) by and by, but first I must explain that I was 
asked to speak not in the capacity of my profession but as a ‘‘semanticist.’’ Now 
I don’t believe ‘‘semanticism” is a profession. It is rather a conviction, like being 
a vegetarian, or a nudist, or a Mohammedan, or a bachelor, or an existentialist, 
or a socialist. In common with all these “isms,” semanticism shares something 
of the quality of a cult: one lives it, but one does not ordinarily mah living 


at it. 


However, as Hayakawa once remarked at a soul-searching bull-session, 
semanticism is the only anti-cultist cult. Members of a cult tend to feel that they 
have got hold of an extremely important truth and that this possession somehow 
sets them apart from other people. To the extent that semanticists cherish such 
impressions, they constitute a cult. However, the most telling symptom of cultism 
is failure to communicate. That is not to say that cultists don’t talk to other 
people. On the contrary, they talk too much. But talking does not necessarily 
mean communicating. The recognition of this distinction and of its crucial im 
portance in human affairs marks the semanticist, and his constant striving to keep 
the channels of communication open and to establish new ones entitles him, 
I think, to call himself a member of an anti-cultist cult 


M*” are concerned nowadays with problems of communication. The usual 


emphasis is on how to be able to say what you mean. This is 


important, 


but it is only one part of the communication process, which consists at least of 


three parts. In the first, something inside the initiator of communication 


(whether it be knowledge or desires or feelings) has to be translated into written 


! Presented at the Eighth Annual Meeting of ( Savings and Loan Con 
trollers in Atlanta, Georgia, March 15, 1956. Dr 


lso appear in 
the Bulletin of the Society of Savir nd Loan ¢ 
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or spoken words (sometimes also music or gestures). Next the words have to 
be transmitted physically so as to come in contact with the intended recipient. 
Next the words have to be re-translated inside the recipient into bis knowledge, 
feelings, or desires. The act of communication is not complete or is not successful 
unless the end product, that is, the knowledge, feelings, or desires of the recipient 
are what has been intended by the initiator. 

Ordinarily, the art of ‘saying what you mean’’ is concerned with the first 
step of the process. This art is supposed to be taught in courses in writing, 
speech, forensics, etc. The second part of the process is largely the concern of 
communication engineers, the press, the U. S. Mail, etc. The third part of the 
process, that is, the re-translation of words into meanings is sadly neglected. 
The number of people concerned with the last phase of communication, how to 
get some one else’s meaning, is much smaller than the number of people con- 
cerned with the first phase, how to put your own meaning across.? There are 
many reasons for this discrepancy. Our culture is strongly action-oriented. We 
tend to think of certain behavior as ‘‘active’’ and of other behavior as “passive.” 
For example, we think to influence someone is active, prestige-carrying behavior, 
but to be influenced is passive, submissive; to sell is active, to buy is passive; 
to talk or write is active, to listen or read is passive. It is not too well realized 
that competence in practically every field of endeavor requires the ability to take 
in and interpret information, often to a greater extent than the ability to give 
it out. The physician, for example, is generally admitted to be active with regard 
to the patient, who is, properly speaking, passive. Yet the principal role of the 
physician is that of the receiver and interpreter of communication rather than 
that of the transmitter. The doctor's communications to the patient, the nurse, 
and the pharmacist are usually simple and present no large scale problems. But 
in the role of the listener and interpreter, the greatest skill of the doctor is put 
to a test. One of the most difficult problems facing the doctor is getting the 
patient's meaning, translating the patient's often vague or distorted remarks 
into a coherent picture of sensations and attitudes. 


8 rece have been among the few who emphasize the equal importance 
and the complementary role of the first and last phases of the communication 


process. These two phases are inseparable. There is no such thing as success 
at one end and failure at the other. No matter how “well” you shoot, you do 
not shoot well if you do not hit the target. Success at the encoding end has not 
been achieved unless a successful decoding has occurred. Therefore the question. 
“How do I say what I mean?” cannot stand alone. It must go together with two 
other questions: (1) To whom am I saying it? (2) What is my communication 
supposed to accomplish? 
2Cf. “How To Attend a Conference” by S. I. Hayakawa, ETC., XIII, 5 (Autu 

1955) 
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Let us take the first of these questions first. To whom am I saying it? There 
is not much point in saying what you mean in the most precise English if you 
are talking to some one who understands only Turkish. So much is obvious. 
But let us go a step further. Suppose a stranger in your town asks you how to 
get to the post office. Both of you speak English. But the most explicit direc 
tions will be of little use to the stranger if they refer to streets and buildings 
unknown to him. You will resist the temptation to tell him that the post office 
is on State Street right opposite Offenbach’s Jewelry Store and stick to ‘‘rights,”’ 
“lefts,” numbers of blocks and other such ‘‘concepts’ which, you assume, are 
his as much as yours. 

Let us take a more difficult case. How would you explain your business to me? 
I will tell you in advance that I have little or no idea what any of these terms 


mean 


Reserve for junior liens 

FHA 

Working Fund, Trust Fund 
Prepaid FSLIC premiums. 
Loans without full amortization. 
Escrow. 


Appraisal! fees 


If I should ask you about the prepaid FSLIC premiums, you might be tempted 
to tell me something like this 

“Premiums covering insurance of accounts are calculated annually from the 
date on which the insurance became effective and are payable in two equal semi 
annual installments. Premiums are paid in advance, and owing to the fact that 
the period covered by such payments may not coincide with the semi-annual 
accounting period of the association, it may desire to charge the premium to 
this prepaid account, to be amortized by periodic charges to expense 

If you should give me such a definition, I feel I can reciprocate by defining 
for you a word which frequently occurs in my business, “homeostasis 

The state of a system may be described as a point in n-dimensional phase 
space, whose coordinates are the values of the variables of the system. If, when 
the point crosses the hypersurface which encloses a region of tolerance, the 
restorative forces are such that the state returns to the region of tolerance, the 
system is said to be stable, otherwise unstable. Homeostasis is the name given 
to the processes which assure the stability of tl 

Joking aside, the point I am trying to make is certainly not that one should 
at all costs avoid technical language Most technical language is what makes 


possible a tremendous compression of knowledge and understanding so that 


such knowledge can be efficiently stored and transmitted. If we stopped to 


reduce every technical term to words which are in every one’s range, we would 
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spend the rest of our lives doing it and have no time left to use the concepts 
and ideas embodied in technical terms. You can’t get away from technical 
language. Technica! language is what makes possible efficient communication 
between people with similar experiences behind them. Technical language also 
provides handy packages to put new experience into and so facilitates all complex 
learning. However, the failure of technical language to convey meaning to the 
uninitiated points up the dependence of the communicating process on the 
area of common experience between the communicants. 

You do not communicate, that is, it does you no good to “say what you 
mean,’ unless (1) there is an area of common experience shared by you and 
by the target of your communication, and (2) your words refer to things or 
events in that area. 


[' THESE CONDITIONS are fulfilled, there is no limit to how technical you can 
be. Indeed, technical language, if properly used enhances rather than hinders 
effective communication by playing on the sense of solidarity of the commu- 
nicants, Teen-age jive, various forms of slang, occupational jargons—all are 
species of technical lanaguage and are eminently successful as vehicles of com- 
munication. However, I repeat, the two conditions just named must be fulfilled. 
If there is no area of common experience, technical language becomes gibberish 
If a link between words and experience is not felt, the situation is even worse. 
The user of technical terms (even if he uses them “‘correctly’’) who fails to 
convey the feeling that the terms have been actually derived from the proper 
experiences is often perceived as an intruder or an impostor. It is doubtful, for 
example, whether during the war the ‘“Tokyo Rose’’ broadcasts were communi- 
cating what they were intended to communicate. The idea of an American disc 
jockey operating from an enemy capital was too bizarre to accomplish its pur- 
pose, which was presumably to “soften” the American soldier by having him 
feel that Rose shared his experiences. Similarly, the social climber, who learns 
all the mannerisms of the circle into which he tries to push himself, the mediocre 
scholar, who learns all the prestige terms of the field of scholarship, the chess 
or bridge player who “talks” a good game—all of them are usually perceived as 


misusing the medium which binds people together, by pretending to be what 
they are not. Their attempts to impress the members of the inner circle with 
their importance, competence, or skill usually fail. 


Coming back now to the technical language of your business and mine, it is, 
course, perfectly proper to use each where it belongs. The definition of the 
“prepaid FSLIC premium account,’ which I lifted bodily from a pamphlet 
entitled Chart of Accounts for Federal Savings and Loan Associations prepared 
by Division of Supervision of the Federal Hime Loan Bank Board, is certainly 
proper in its place. It is addressed to people who constantly deal with such 
things and is possibly even superfluous except as a reminder. But it is equally 


of 


»4G 
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true that its appropriateness depends entirely on the readership to which it is 
addressed. In any other context it would be inapprop 
So far what I have said is axiomatic. Everyone will agree that to commu- 


riate 


nicate properly one has to use language with which the recipient is familiar. 
However I am driving at something else. I am raising the question, “How does 
one know the language with which the recipient is familiar?’’ There have been 
many rule-of-thumb methods proposed for speaking more effectively and writing 
more understandably. There have been outbursts against assorted forms of 
gobbledygook, federalese, legalese, et The virtues of Anglo-Saxon five-letter 
words have been extolled and critical syllable-to-sentence ratios have been com- 
puted. Magazines with mass circulation are careful to shoot below the seventh- 
grade level. Advertisers want to know how to talk to everyone at once, and 
management is worried whether any on 

I submit, there is One sure method letermining the language of the 
recipient. This is to be the recipient for a 


hile.4 This is what the semanticists 


ind 


mean when they say that the first es of communication are 


inseparable To bea really good talker, you've got urn t » a good listener 


not only to ingratiate yourself by good listen manners so that when your turn 
comes, you will be extended the same courtesy. No, you've got to learn to listen 


so as to get to know what it takes to decode, so as to be able to encode well. I 
never knew any good writer who could not 1 read 
well as words 


\ \ THEN I was asked to speak to this grouy vas faced with a typical com 
munication problem Most of us in th idemic world are far removed 
from the world of business and finance. It would seem, therefore 


meanings as 


that it would 


not be easy for communication to take place between us, because the area of 


common experience would not be very wide. Somewhere, of course, there must 


be such an area. Indeed there must be between two human beings, simply by 
virtue of their both being human. But it is one thing to recognize that a form 
of shared experience must exist and quite another to find it 

So the first thing I did was to ask for some sample 


were kindly sent. I had occasion to look through some 


of your literature, which 


sues of your {| ublication, 


the Bulletin. This name seemed to me to be a good en: our publication, that 


is, the journal of the mathematical biologists, is al illed the Bulletin (of 


Mathematical Biophysi ). Of course I had difficulty reading your journal. Ours 


is so much easier. In yours, terms like loan portfolio, 


“internal control” stared at me from ever 


not entirely un 


familiar. ot course, being all good Engli h ome novestions of 


meaning. But I knew better than take these suggestions serious! 


\y We too use 
common English words with suggestions of meanit ' \ ld be dis- 


i VOU 


* Cf. S. I. Hayakawa, op. cit 
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astrous to take these suggestions at their face value. When I think of a randomly 
selected term from the language of our business, like “mutation pressure,” I 
realize that both “‘mutation’’ and ‘‘pressure” have dictionary definitions and also 
that the dictionary definitions are quite useless for understanding just what 
“mutation pressure’’ means to the mathematical biologist. It 1s impossible to 
understand this meaning without sharing the experiences of a mathematical 
biologist, and, as you well know, experience cannot be communicated in a few 
words. 

Looking over your literature, I found a glossary, in which a hundred or so 
technical terms were defined, but, as I suspected, the glossary was not much help 
without the experience to which the definitions alluded. 

Nevertheless, I read the articles in the Bulletin doggedly, looking for some 
link to make a connection between your experiences and mine, so that when I 
came to speak to you, we could communicate. I think I found such a link. I found 
that you, controllers, are primarily concerned with something which under a 
different name is also one of the chief areas of research in mathematical biology, 
namely, homeostasis, something which a moment ago I defined for you face- 
tiously to illustrate the futility of defining technical terms by other technical 
terms. Let me now make another try at homeostasis and see whether I can't strike 
a spark of recognition. 


A LIVING organism differs from a piece of inert matter in that it makes con- 
stant adjustments to changes in its environment, so as to keep certain 


quantities within certain limits. As long as these limits are not transgressed, the 
organism stays alive. Once they are transgressed, the organism dies, that is, 
becomes inert matter, which can no longer make the adjustments. For example, 
in a human being, or, for that matter, in any warm-blooded animal, the tem- 
perature must be kept within rather narrow limits, no more than a few degrees 
wide, Also the concentrations of certain substances in the blood must be kept 
at certain levels, not too high and not too low. The pressure of the blood in the 
vessels must be kept within certain limits, etc. 

Now the organism lives in a variable environment. The outside temperature 
may vary over a hundred degrees. But in a living warm-blooded animal there 
are certain mechanisms of control which insure that the body temperature remains 
within the safe limits. The same is true for concentrations of certain salts, sugars, 
and other substances in the blood. Diabetes is a failure of a particular mechan- 
isms which is supposed to regulate the sugar level in the blood. 

Now any such device which regulates some quantity so as to ke ep it within 
prescribed limits -@s called a homeostatic device, and homeostasis is the name 
given to the regulatory process. Homeostatic mechanisms are known in tech- 
nology (such as thermostats, automatic pilots, stabilizers, governors, etc.). They 


are known in biology (most of our organs have homeostatic functions). Home- 
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static devices have been invented in e deral Reserve 


System with its elasticity of credit. 

Usually homeostatic devices operate on a principle which the engineers call 
“feedback.” It is so called because the results of the action of the device (its 
“output”’) is fed back’’ into the dev: ’ nput”’) and thus determines its 
further course of action. In a thermostat, for example, levers are so connected 
to the pointer of a thermometer that when the temperature reading passes beyond 
a certain point previously set, the furnace is turned off. But this eventually results 


in the room becoming cooler, which lowers the temperature reading, which turns 


I 


the furnace back on. Thus the temperature stays within certain limits. When 


you drive a car, there are cues coming in from all over, mostly from the outside 
through your eyes, but also from the wheel through the muscles of your arms 
and from the accelerator through the muscles of your legs. All these cues are 
information. This information is sorted and channeled in your nervous system, 
along which information is also sent back to your muscles, which effect minute 
changes of pressure on the steering wheel and on the accelerator. The results of 
these minute changes are fed back as further information, and so on in a con 


stant cycle. This circulation of incoming messages, decisions, outgoing messages, 


effects, incoming messages is what keeps your car on the road, going at a pre- 
scribed speed. 


Ih re the first thing I learned from your literature is that the controller is a 


link in a homeostatic device which is supposed to keep certain quantities 


of a financial institution within prescribed limits. As I said, your technical terms 


meant little to me. Even if I were to learn the difference between a junior lien 


and an unearned discount, I am sure I would soon forget it, because finance 


is to me a foreign world into which I hardly ever venture (except for an occa 


sional excursion in connection with the mortgage on my house). However the 


type of functioning of your business is, I feel, entirely familiar to me, for I have 
found in reading your literature (to be sure after some effort at translation) our 
common area of experience. 


Controllers, like engineers and doctors rn themselves with certain vari 


ables. You talk of loan portfolios, reserve-to-asset ratios, trends in slow loans, 


the spread between dividend rate and average mortgage loan rate. The engineer 
talks of stresses and strains, of work loads, efficiencies, heat losses. The doctor 


talks of temperature, blood pressure, sugar level. red cell counts. To each the 
variables are indicators of what goes on. Each prescribes that the variables shall 
stay within certain limits of tolerance 

I think this is what you mean when you make your r ports, whether about 
the financial indicators of your organization or about its internal workings. You 
are like the doctor who keeps his eye on the temperature chart or like the engi 


neer who watches the pressure gauge, or like the veteran steel worker at the open 
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hearth, who may not be watching any instrument but his own instinctual response 
to the appearance of the molten metal. 

You are professionals, concerned with the standards of your work. In a large 
measure, standards depend on technical competence, and certainly no outsider 
can advise you in matters which must draw upon your technical knowledge. We 
see, however, that different as the contents of the different professions are, there 
is much similarity in their methods. The things talked about may be as different 
as different can be, but they are often related in surprisingly similar ways. This 
is where the outsider with his entirely different content but often with familiar 
methods can be a source of insight. 

It was a momentous day in the history of mankind when it was realized that 
counting sheep was exactly the same process as counting measures of corn. | 
think that this insight into the nature of your work (as distinguished from its 
technical content) should solve your major communication problem. 

Any communication problem is a problem of translation. Translation, we 
have seen, involves in its broadest sense not so much finding words to match 
other words as finding experiences to match other experience. As long as you 
are talking to people with similar experiences, you have no serious problem of 
communication. Thus, if a controller is himself a member of the management 
team of an organization, the chances are that the area of shared experience be- 
tween him and the recipients of his reports are wide, so that communication 
should be easy. All that needs to be done is keep the link between the things 
said and the things talked about intact. When you must communicate to other 
people, like the Board of Directors or, possibly, employees who do not share 
your experiences fully, the problem becomes more serious. But it is always clear 
cut. 

Communication stands or falls with your ability to find the common area 
of experience between yourself and your communicant. A most effective way of 
finding that area is to inquire into what his experience covers (you already know 
about yours). 


ET US now turn to the second question which must be asked in any commu- 
nication situation. What is communication supposed to accomplish? There 


is a fundamental difference between the purpose of communication and that of 
expression. When you stub your toe and say “Damn!” you are mainly expressing 
yourself. You may also be communicating to whoever may be around that you 
are annoyed, but not much more. Indeed communication is not the primary pur- 
pose of your “Damn!” because it is proper to say “Damn!” even if no one is 
around, sometimes even more so. 

Expression performs its purpose by the very process of being uttered. At 
most expression communicates to another how you feel, which may or may not 
make a difference. In contrast, communication is supposed to effect some change 
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in the recipient. This change may be the acquisition of information, the making 
of a decision, or another act of communication aimed at you. One does not 
communicate, therefore, unless one uses procedures reasonably effective to pro 
duce such changes. And obviously to produce a desired change, one must know 
what is desired. 

Issues persistently raised by conscientious educators have to do with the 
question of what changes should the process of education (that is communication 
directed at the new generation by the old) produce in our young. The most 
devastating case against the indiscriminate use of punishment in education, for 
example, is that punishment blocks the communication process, makes the 
punished person unreceptive to communication and thus progressively difficult 
to educate. 


To be concerned with the aims of communication in any process is to raise 
similar questions. I mentioned the variables with which the controller is con 
cerned. Presumably the magnitude of these variables is communicated to the 
decision-makers, because the latter are supposed to keep those variables within 
the prescribed limits. So far the purpose of communication is clear. One can, 
however, go further. One can raise the question whether the pres ribed limits 
are indeed the critical limits. Always or only sometimes? Just what are the 
probable consequences of exceeding each limit? How effective are such and such 
decisions in changing such and such variables 

I don’t know whether such questions fall within the scope of the controller's 
professional interest. They are certainly of interest to the research economist, 
and to the statistician. It is, however, largely up to the profession to decide just 
what its limits of interest are. In general, it is true that widening the limits 
of interest widens the area of experience and therefore the areas of intersection 
between one’s experience and another's so as to facilitate communication 

I find from your literature that you are concerned with the social function 
of loan associations. They are supposed to serve the credit needs of their com 
munities. On the other hand, the investor's interests must be safeguarded. You 
realize, of course, that the two functions are not always entirely compatible. 
To raise the questions concerning the relation between the two functions, their 
relative importance, the criteria used in making decisions when the two functions 
are in conflict is the first step to understanding the actual function of your 
organizations. There is no limit on how far you can go in furthering this sort 
of understanding among yourselves. And the one factor which is always posi- 
tively correlated with effective communication is understanding what one is 
about. 


A N ENGINEER once told me of his efforts to convince an industrialist to insti 
tute accurate cost accounting into his operations so that when he had a 


choice of which jobs to undertake or to give priority to, he should use some 
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objective criteria. The industrialist replied rather heatedly that he thought of 
other things besides making the most money on each job; that he would under- 
take certain less remunerative jobs to oblige old faithful customers, as a public 
service, etc. To this the engineer replied as follows: 

“Knowing what each job costs you would in no way prevent you from giving 
preferential treatment to your valuable customers or from rendering public 
service. The decision which jobs to undertake would still be yours. There is no 
law that compels you always to choose the most profitable jobs. The cost 
accounting procedure would simply tell you what it costs to make certain prefer- 
ential decisions.” 

But the industrialist did not want to know how much money he was losing 
by distributing services in accordance with his preferences. 

Now it must be admitted that the industrialist had a point. He was probably 
operating on two sets of values, one being the classical imperative of business 
to maximize profit; the other involving personal relations, possibly ideals of 
public service, perhaps professional pride, etc. He did not want the prescripts 
from one set to interfere with those of the other. But he did not face the problem. 
He did not have sufficient insight to realize why he didn’t want certain informa- 
tion (although he had a plausible reason for not wanting it). As a result he 
appeared to be acting irrationally. 

By way of contrast, let me tell you of an incident related by Maxim Gorky 
in his autobiography. As a boy, Gorky was working in a store. Once, being 
unjustly accused of dishonesty by one of the clerks and called on the carpet, he 
told the boss that he had seen this same clerk pocket a ten ruble note. The boss, 
however, instead of dismissing the clerk, fired young Gorky. However, he gave 
him a matter-of-fact explanation in the spirit of fatherly advice. The boss knew 
that all the clerks working in stores stole when they could get away with it and 
that they kept their stealing strictly within certain limits—namely, they stole 
the difference between their miserable pay and what they felt they ought to be 
getting. The merchants all knew this and also that nothing could be done 
about it. There was therefore a silent but effective understanding between the 
merchants and the clerks as to what was reasonable pilfering. This understanding 
could continue only as long as it was not brought out in the open. Young Gorky’s 
transgression was in making the merchant face something which, in the interest 
of smooth operation, he could not face. 


I doubt whether such crude arrangements are operating in American business. 


But sometimes I wonder whether similar arrangements are not operating on a 
subtler basis. Take the expense account, affectionately known as the “swindle 
sheet.'’ No doubt strict accounting procedures could be introduced to make it 
all but impossible to claim anything over the actual expenditures. But one should 
also face the question of whether the savings would be worth the shattering of 
the morale of certain types of personnel. 
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THE PROCESS OF 
NEWS REPORTING 


KEN MACRORIE * 


by FEBRUARY, 1949, Joseph T. Klapper and Charles Y. Glock published in 
The Scientific American an incisive content-analysis of the newspaper report- 
ing in the case of Edward U. Condon, head of the Bureau of Standards, who 
was called a weak security risk by the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. In their study, entitled “Trial by Newspaper,’ Mr. Klapper and 
Mr. Glock said: 


Bias may be shown . . . in the manner in which _—_ reports an 
event and in its selection of which events to report and which to omit. 
An outside observer, lacking the newspapers’ access to the events on which 
they based their reporting, can only judge their treatment of the Condon 
case by comparing the way in which the various newspapers dealt with 
the same events. 

But must an outside observer lack the newspapers’ access to events on which 
they base their reporting? Can he judge reports fairly when he has no notion 
of how they emerged through the complex process of modern reporting? 

A communicative act may be thought of as a /ransaction, involving manifold 
relationships betweer. persons, their pasts, and their present situations—as sug- 
gested by the explorations of John Dewey and Arthur F. Bentley in Knowing 
and the Known and Adelbert Ames, Jr., and his followers in perception ex- 
periments.’ Looked at in this way, one of the most crucial elements in a com- 
munication becomes the very selection of subjects, which Mr. Klapper and Mr. 
Glock suggest is outside the content analyst's purview. 

Surely a description of the whole process of a news report in the making 
will tell more than a mere examination of printed reports in the paper. Here 
is an example of how an actual news report may be studied in process. 


A T 11:15 a.m. Friday, May 21, 1954, in the newsroom of The New York 


Times, Robert E. Garst, assistant managing editor, told me that I could 


* Dr. Macrorie is a member of the department of communication skills, The Basic 
College, Michigan State University. This article is based on a doctoral study at Columbia 
University (Ph.D., 1955). 


*See ETC., Vol. XII, No. 4, “Special Issue on Transactional Psychology.” 
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probably accompany Peter Kihss, a city reporter, on a news assignment. Marshall 
E. Newton, assistant city editor, got in touch with Mr. Kihss, who agreed to 
meet me that afternoon at the Customs House annex at 54 Stone Street in lower 
Manhattan. 

The hearing of the Senate subcommittee of the Judiciary committee took 
place in a locked room containing hundreds of canvas mail-bags piled in rows, 
stacks of packages wrapped in brown paper, and dozens of magazines spread 
on a large table. About fifteen people were present, some looking over the 


literature on the table, which proved to be foreign Communist publications, 


many printed in English. A few rows of folding chairs were lined up, facing 
the table. The place looked more like the back room of a post office than a 
setting for a Senate investigative hearing 

Soon a man wearing a grey-blue suit and black-and-white shoes entered and 
loudly greeted several men, his entourage following him. He was addressed 
as ‘‘Senator."’ Someone said his name was Welker [Idaho}. He told one of his 
assistants, who had been awaiting him, that he wanted someone to make a call 
for him to a hotel. He gave instructions for getting in touch with one or another 
of two men connected with the Pittsburgh baseball club who he said would 
get him some tickets to a game the Pirates were playing. ‘If you can’t get him,” 
he said, ‘ask for Vernon Law.’ The Senator moved to the back of the room 
where a man began to brief him, saying, “Now, Senator, what we have here on 
the table is...” 

A few minutes later, at 1:25, Mr. Peter Kihss, the Times reporter, 
arrived. We introduced ourselves and I explained my purpose. He said he was 
going to introduce himself to the Senator, adding that he used to know the 
members of this committee. He talked to a number of the principals, including 
the Senator and Deputy Collector Irving Fishman, who knew most about the 
details of handling the Communist propaganda coming through Customs to the 
Port of New York. One of the officials said that approximately three-quarters 
of a million pieces of Communist propaganda were in the room and that they 
represented just two days’ accumulation. Mr. Kihss greeted other newspapermen 
who arrived, and they exchanged what information they had on the purpose and 
personnel of the hearing. It was scheduled to begin at 2 p.m. At approxi 
mately 1:45, photographers began to take pictures. First they shot stills of the 
Senator and his associates looking at magazines on the table. They asked him 
to take one that was boldly titled “Sovier UNION” and hold it as if he were 
reading, yet so they could see his eyes and the title. Then a Telenews crew, 
after rigging lights, blowing a fuse or two, and rearranging the principals at 
the table as well as the news reporters sitting ne arby, photographed the Senator 
while he made a statement about the purpose of the hearings. Without explain 
ing the issues, he emphasized the increasing flood of propaganda that was 
“pouring’’ into the United States. 
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Since, as the cameraman put it, the senator ‘‘fluffed’” some of his lines while 
partially improvising his speech and looking up into the camera, a retake was 
necessary on one lengthy part of his statement. He uncomplainingly posed for 
all the cameramen, while they maneuvered and rearranged him and his associates 
like mannequins. Finally, on one cameraman’s insistence that he again hold up 
a piece of literature, he showed some irritation and said that that was enough. 
About forty-four minutes after picture-taking had started, the camera crew 
packed up and left. At 2:32, the hearings began. 


* his opening statement, Senator Welker said there were thirty-four million 
pieces of propaganda in the room (perhaps he had read ‘3/4 million” as 
“thirty-four million”). No one corrected him although his words were being 
recorded both by a stenotype operator and a tape-recorder. The Senator swore 
in as the first witness the Collector of Customs, Robert W. Dill, who said that 
the room held a two-day supply of mail. From this point on, I had difficulty 
following the details of the hearing. 

Witnesses from the Customs House testified and discussions of the laws 
under which they were operating were carried on, seldom to any clear resolution. 
At one point, Senator Welker dramatically asked the members of the press to 
pick out any sack of mail in the room for inspection. The reporters said they 
were content to have any one of them opened which was handy. One of the 
Customs workers cut the seal on one bag and spilled the contents on the table 
before everyone. The principals and the reporters began looking over the 
addresses on the packages, Under Senator Welker's questioning, Deputy Col- 
lector Fishman read off the names on several of the packages, saying that he 
recognized one as that of a man at the Soviet United Nations delegation, who 
frequently received such mail. All of these comments were being made a part 
of the record. 

At 2:59, when the reel of tape in the recorder needed to be changed, Senator 
Welker arose, announced that the hearings would be suspended for a few 
minutes, and went out to complete his call about baseball tickets. 


ws the hearings resumed, Deputy Collector Fishman asked permission 
to correct his sworn testimony about the name on the package. He said 
that on further check he had found that the man named was not the person he 
had identified as belonging to the Russian UN delegation. Other names from 
packages were read off. One of these, that of a library, and another, of a 
committee, later appear, accompanied by addresses, in the tenth paragraph of 
an Associated Press account of seventeen paragraphs sent over the AP wire. 
Mr. Kihss later implied to me that he did not approve of reading names in this 
way. The public might infer that those named were Communist sympathizers 
when perhaps they were simply students of Communism. Mr. Kihss examined 
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more packages than anyone else at the table. At times throughout the hearing, 
he asked questions, confirmed or corrected factual statements made by officials, 
and showed such an active knowledge of the proceedings, past and present, 
that one reporter chided him for having so much interest in them. 

When one of the principals spoke of labeling material ‘Communist propa- 
ganda,” Mr. Kihss attempted to straighten him out on the wording of the 1938 
Alien Registration Act, which he said did not require the labeling of mailed 
material as ‘Communist propaganda,” but simply as ‘‘political propaganda.” 
Mr. Arens, the committee counsel, and Mr. Fishman, Deputy Collector of 
Customs, discussed this point further and read portions of the McCarran Act 
ordering labeling of material. From time to time, Mr. Kihss consulted papers 
he carried in a brown envelope, including a printed copy of the proceedings of 
the executive session hearings of the subcommittee headed ‘Communist Under- 
ground Printing Facilities and Illegal Property, March 6—July 11, 1953.” 
Mr. Kihss had said earlier that because that day was his father's birthday, he 
would have preferred not to work, but he was the logical choice for the story 
since he had covered this subject on November 12 and 13, 1952, and October 
11, 1953. At that time, he said, he had been concerned about the problem of 
the Federal law preventing the mailing of Communist propaganda to recognized 
anti-Communist scholars at such centers as Columbia and Harvard universities. 
As the law stood, the Customs officials were only supposed to let mail go 
through to people registered as foreign agents or to embassies, consulates, etc. 
Yet those same agents might, if they wished, distribute the material to book- 
shops which could sell it to any individual in the country who cared to buy it. 
Customs officials had let some of the mail go through to university scholars 
as anyone can see by visiting libraries and centers for Russian study—but they 
knew they were disobeying the letter of the law in doing it, even though they 
were acting in the best interests of the United States. Both officials of the Cus- 
toms and the Post Office in the past, Mr. Kihss said, had made recommendations 


for legislation legalizing such distribution, but no legislation had resulted 
£ g ; 


pom POINT was never raised at the hearing. Instead, Senator Welker and 


his counsel made much of the bill the Senator said he had proposed for the 


stamping of “Communist propaganda” on the material so that readers would 
know what they were getting. Under Mr. Kihss’s questioning, the Senator ad 
mitted that actually his bill did not provide for this. Rather it applied to propa 
ganda coming from any country, including England or France, for example, 
and provided for that material to be labeled ‘‘political propaganda” only. 
Mr. Kihss complained to a reporter friend that the point about the scholars 
receiving the material was one of the central issues in the whole affair, and 
yet it had never been taken up during the hearing 

Under persistent questioning by the counsel, one of the Customs officials 
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testified that the bags in the room at the time were in part mail that had 
been there for a month. Under further questioning, he said that about thirty 
per cent of it had been there a month and the rest was current—had come in 
the last few days and would be moved out as soon as possible. The reporters, 
especially Mr. Kihss, were irritated by the shifting statistics that were being 
given on the amount of mail coming in, especially since the increase was being 
made one of the important points in the hearing. One of the women who testified 
for the Customs said that for the two-week period May 5 to 18, about 600 
bags of mail, or 100,000 pieces of published material, reached the port. The 
Associated Press and United Press dispatches later said that such mail was 
arriving in New York at the rate of 300 bags a week. Apparently the reporters 
or editors had averaged the 600 bags for two weeks, which was probably not 
a long enough period to yield a representative average. Mr. Kihss, when he 
later wrote his story, stuck to the more precise statement: “From May 5 to 18, 
100,000 pieces of published material . . .”’ 

Senator Welker asked the Customs officials what they thought of his pro- 
posed legislation requiring all political propaganda to be so stamped. Mr. Fish- 
man, the Deputy Collector, agreed that it would be helpful in reducing the 
volume of mail they received from foreign countries. Earlier, witnesses had 
testified at length on the inadequacy of the Customs House staff to process the 
mail. Some of it was in Russian and Chinese and had to be interpreted before 
it could be judged for propaganda content. Mr. Fishman told of an inspection 
trip he had made of American ports handling such material. He said that in 
St. Paul one official who did not know Russian was attempting to process the 
flood of propaganda with the aid of a Russian dictionary and his own efforts to 
learn the language. 


sr HEARING, I gathered, was designed to put down for public record the 
salient facts of the matter of propaganda mailings into the Port of New York. 
It often confused rather than enlightened me. For example, when Collector of 
Customs Robert W. Dill testified as the first witness, he said that about sixty 
ships were coming or going every day at the port, but he did not say that all 
of them carried Communist propaganda. The wire story sent out by the United 
Press included these words, “Communist propaganda is arriving here from 
behind the Iron Curtain on 60 ships daily.’ It further stated: 


Any material addressed to individuals, institutions or any other addressee 
not on the list of registered agents eo the customs service by the 
Department of Justice, it was testified, are returned to the Postmaster 
designated as material which cannot be forwarded and which is to be 
returned to the sender. 


The New York Herald-Tribune story, “300 Bags Weekly of Red Mail Here,” 
on page 4, and the Daily News story, “Reveal Red Literature Flooding U.S.” 
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page 5, and the New York Journal-American story, “Bare Flood of Red Propa- 
ganda Here,” page 4, repeated this assertion in different words. Mr. Kihss 
said that the mail which was not forwarded was actually confiscated rather than 
returned to the sender, a fact which he had reported in an earlier article. 

At one point, a Customs House film-reviewer was interrogated about Com- 
munist propaganda films. He read some of the reviews he had prepared, and 
under questioning admitted that he knew some of these films were being shown 
at the Stanley Theater in Times Square, New York City. Mr. Kihss told me 
that this fact had been brought out at preceding hearings and was “‘old stuff.’’ 
I knew that any reader of the Times could examine daily advertisements for the 
Stanley Theater, read reviews of its films, and like me, trot over to the Stanley 
and see a film on ballet—or even a faked-up propaganda film—without being 
converted to the Communist Party. 

At 3:47 Senator Welker officially concluded the hearing, but not before 
he and Customs officials had exchanged elaborate compliments, the Senator 
praising the officials’ cooperation and the officials assuring him that he was 
always welcome. Earlier in the afternoon the Senator had complimented Mr. Dill 
and his “gallant men” of the Customs. 


VA HEN the principals arose from the table, the reporters sought them for 


further questioning. Mr. Kihss asked the Senator and his counsel for 
specific information about his bill which they had mentioned. When asked for 
a copy of it, the Senator and his counsel said they had none with them, but 
the counsel said it was ‘S-37,” and the Senator nodded in agreement. After 
talking with others, Mr. Kihss again returned to the Senator, who was about 
to leave, and asked him whether he had been considering including in his bill 
anything to clear up the trouble the Customs encountered in being legally denied 
the right to send these important Communist documents to recognized American 
scholars. The Senator said that it did not. Mr. Kihss asked whether he could 
say in his story that the Senator was aware of this problem—that he was working 
on it. The Senator reflected and answered yes. 

Mr. Kihss, another reporter, and I left the building. On the way to a drug- 
store telephone, Mr. Kihss emphasized what a poor story this was. When the 
other reporter left, Mr. Kihss called the Times. Then we headed for the nearest 
subway, and boarded a train. After one stop, I noticed that the subway car was 
identified as the Lexington Avenue line. We realized that in our absorption 
with the story—Mr. Kihss had been poring over his finely written personal 
shorthand in his notebook—we had boarded the wrong train. He suggested 
that we could get off at Grand Central and shuttle across to Times Square. On 
the way, he told me that this was the kind of story he liked to think about a 
long time before he wrote, to let it jell. It had him stumped, he said, because 
the most important issue was not even taken up in the hearings. He had two 
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alternatives, he thought: to write a short, straight story giving the facts, which 
were really old stuff except for the increased flow of material, or to write a 
long article in which he editorialized constantly in order to explain to the lay 
reader the significance of the whole controversy, and he would not be allowed 
to do that. He really did not know what he would do, he said. He looked over 
his notes, which he held in a secretary's stiff notebook. He underlined in pencil 
the portions he thought important. 


Ww he arrived at the newsroom, he found in his mailbox an office memo- 
randum stating that, “Space requirements make it necessary that stories 
should run 15 to 20 per cent shorter than they have been recently. Our goals 
should be simplicity and clarity, through the use of short sentences, careful 
organization and the elimination of unnecessary details.’” He went to the news- 
paper's library and with the help of a librarian found that ‘'S-37,”" the bill the 
counsel had said was Senator Welker’s, was in reality one introduced by Senator 
McCarran. Further checking in congressional records shed no light. Next he 
went to the morgue and checked quickly through recent clippings on Senator 
Welker. Again no light. He got out his own notes and files on past Customs 
stories he had done, and again said he did not know what to do with the 
story, adding that perhaps no story at all would be best. Then he went to the 
desk of the national editor. Later, he wrote me what happened there: 


When I reported to Ray O'Neill, who handled the written story as 
the national news editor, the substance of the conversation as I recollect 
it now [one week later} went like this. I said: 

“Ray, I was assigned to the Welker Senate Internal Security sub- 
committee hearing on Communist propaganda. The story today was that 
we're getting an increasing flow of Communist propaganda, We had some 
new statistics, about 100,000 pieces coming in by mail alone between 
May 5 to 18, and there was a show of about hundreds of mail bags piled 
up in the Customs House annex where the hearing was held. But other- 
wise, the hearing didn’t get very far. I asked Welker after the hearing 
about the problem of the scholars who need this stuff—you know we 
studied this in 1952 and 1953. He said he was studying it. The customs 
fellows tell me their legislative recommendations seem to be stalled in 
Washington. The scholar issue didn't come up in the hearing itself.” 

“How much space do you need—we don’t have much tonight,’”” he 
rejoined. 

“Anything from one paragraph up—it wasn’t too important,” I said. 

“All right, 400 words, but we may have to cut it back to an M head,” 
he said. (An M head runs 200-250 words.) 


At 5:15, he began typing a summary of the story, which the Times requires 
to help editors see what they have to work with. When he finished, he began 
typing a scratch version of the story itself. He looked this over, made some 
changes, and then began writing the story on special copy paper with attached 
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carbons. He bent over the typewriter, typing quickly. At 5:32, when he was on 
page three, a man dropped on his desk the first “take” of the Associated Press 
wire report on the story. He stopped typing, read the dispatch, and told me 
that it was pretty close to what he was writing. When he finished, he had more 
than three pages, with his copy triple-spaced. He penciled out several sentences. 
“Still too much,” he said, and slipped a new set of copy sheets into the type- 
writer. On the edge of the unoccupied next desk, a telephone—almost touching 
the one on his desk—began to ring insistently. He never looked up, but clattered 
on with his story, his head bent over the keyboard 

By 6 p.m., he had finished the final version, six paragraphs, which ran to 
exactly 321 words, 79 under his prescribed limit. I told him that the fifth 
paragraph, which included Senator Welker’'s comments on scholars, made the 
story valuable because it showed what his knowledge brought to the story. He 
said that it was an important paragraph, but that he couldn't justify putting it 
any higher in the story. He checked over his copy and dropped it in a box at 
the national desk. 


FEW MINUTES later, he went over to the opy desk, where several men 


kidded him about coming over to protect his story from cutting. “If it’s 
405 words,” one copyreader said to me, ‘we'll cut it.’’ The story had come 
from the national desk with no changes. Mr. Kihss left after introducing me 
to men on the copy desk. I sat down next to Jack Randolph, a copyreader, who 
let me look over his shoulder. He went through the story quickly, and without 
hesitation drew two diagonal lines through the sixth, and last, paragraph. He 
broke the first paragraph into two. Then, spending only about five minutes, 
he made minor changes to conform to Times style, such as changing “United 
States” to ‘Federal” and the phrase: “In the last two weeks from May 5 to 18, 
100,000 pieces of published material . to the simpler and easier to read: 
“From May 5 to 18, some 100,000 pieces of published material 
Then he crossed out the last clause in the fifth, and now last, paragraph: 
“but legislative recommendations on this point have been pending in Wash- 
ington for months.’’ He looked over the whole story again. “Still too much,” 
he said, and marked diagonals through the rest of the fifth paragraph, which 
contained the scholars’ issue. Before cutting, it had read 


After the hearing, Senator Welker said he was studying the need of 
responsible scholars for such material for research on Communism. At 
present, the Customs Service and Post Office Department use their own 
discretion to forward material addressed to these quarters, but legislative 
recommendations on this point have been pending in Washington for 
months. 


This paragraph differentiated Mr. Kihss’ story from accounts by other reporters 
who had not had his acquaintance with the controversy 
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After Mr. Randolph puzzled out a headline for the story, I went back to 
Mr. Kihss’s desk and told him the sad news. He was angry that his story had 
been cut to 194 words, when he had written 321 for a 400 limit. He told me 
that he had worked on many papers, some of which had always been tight for 
space, and that he had learned to write for word limits, which he carefully 
observed, usually writing fewer words than the limit. In this story, he knew 
how important the fifth paragraph was. After talking out his feeling for a 
while, he said he would try to do something about it. At 6:58, he intercepted 
Mr. Randolph at the drinking fountain. Later he wrote me what happened: 


I told Jack Randolph that for two years in a row, the Times had made 
studies of this problem of Communist propaganda from the viewpoint of 
the difficulties encountered by scholars and research men, including our 
own Harry Schwartz. I contended we ought to record what, if anything, 
was happening on that phase. I said I had been ordered to write up to 
400 words, and had stayed in that space—if I'd known the story was to 
have been less, I could have geared it accordingly. But in any case, I said 
I could get the scholars’ phase into twenty-five words, as a minimum, and 
that the story had now been cut so hard that it was already well below 
the 250-word maximum for M heads. 


Mr. Randolph agreed to add these two sentences, which Mr. Kihss hurriedly 
composed : 


Afterward, Senator Welker said he was studying scholars’ need for 
such material. The Customs and Post Office now use their own discretion 
in research cases. 


Mr. Kihss had cut his original paragraph considerably, but he had made the 
important point. Mr. Randolph said the story had left the copy desk, but that 
they would send along the “add” and hope that it would get in. The story 
appeared in the late city edition of the Times on Saturday morning, May 22, 
1954, on page 6. It was identical with Mr. Kihss’s edited copy, except for one 
misspelling: progoganda, a typographical error. 


lye the story was in, Mr. Kihss and I sat at his desk discussing reporting 
problems. I said that I thought what a reporter decided to emphasize in 
a story made a great difference—no matter how fair or impartial he was trying 
to be. Mr. Kihss agreed, and as examples, typed off two possible “leads” for 


the story he had done. A reporter on one paper, he said, could understandably 
have written this lead: 


United States’ failure to recognize the menace of Communist propa- 
ganda was shown today when the Senate Internal Subcommittee brought 
out that Communist publications were entering the country on a vastly 
increased scale. 
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A reporter for another paper could have written this lead, he said: 


The Senate Internal Security Subcommittee got into a competition for 
anti-Communist headlines with Senator Joe McCarthy's circuses today, 
when it staged a hearing on Communist propaganda—the first half hour 
being devoted entirely to posing for television cameras. 


Mr. Kihss did not judge the committee one way or the other. He reported what 


Senator Welker wanted him to report—the increase of mail from Soviet sources, 


but he went on to suggest the need for Americans to read and study Soviet 
publications. 


- THE LIGHT of what goes on before a news story reaches print, of which 
the foregoing is only one illustration, the ‘objective’ content-analysis of 
finished news stories seems to miss the point so completely as to be as unreal 
as a game-—a playing with words as with counters, with no regard for what 
they stand for or what was omitted before those particular words were chosen. 
Understanding the perceptual frameworks of those who supply the story and 
those who write and edit it is infinitely more important than staring at, count- 
ing, and otherwise analyzing the little black marks on paper that finally result. 
“The word is not the thing,” we say. How true this is! And the news report 
is not the reporting, which is a process—complex, perplexing, and human 





SEMANTIC 
PLAY THERAPY 


SALVATORE RUSSO * 
HOWARD W. JAQUES * 


og RAL articles on the use of semantics in psychotherapy were included in 
Papers from the Second American Congr yn General Semantics, published 
in 1943. Psychiatrists, psychologists, counselors, and social workers reported 


on their use of general semantics in their therapeutic work and gave the im- 


pression that we were on the threshold of a new era in psychotherapy. This 
approach that seemed so promising thirteen years ago, however, has borne very 
little fruit, for a perusal of the Psychological Abstracts did not disclose a single 
semantic article on individual therapy since the Congress was held in Denver. 

The lack of development in this field may be di 


ue in part to the expressed 
attitude of many of the therapists who pioneered this work that, while all 


therapists use semantics to some extent, general semantics is not an adequate 
or even a useful method by itself. Dr. Campbell wrote, ‘As a general statement 


one can say that general semantics is emphatically not a psy hotherapy in itself. 


It is an adjuvant, an accessory method.” ! He also said that the principles of 


general semantics are best used piecemeal according to the progress of the case 


rather than ‘‘employing them as a system.”’ Their indirect and auxiliary use, 


nevertheless, he believed, was valuable since it materially shortens the length of 
psychotherapy. This attitude that general sermantics cannot be fashioned into a 
sufficient or complete mode of psychotherapy may have discouraged interested 
therapists from trying to develop actual! techniques 

The accounts of semantic therapy that were presented at the Congress were 


sketchy and fragmentary. The writers usually gave hints or general suggestions, 


rather than actual details of their work. One got the impression that the therapist 


* This clinica! study represents to tl rtant example of the application 
of general semantics techniques to psychologi and itional problems. It is published 


in the hope of encouraging further 
therapists and educators. Dr. Ru: 
chologist at the Wichita Guidance Center 


of Korzybskian principles by 
sist and Dr. Jaques is staff psy 


1 Douglas G. Campbell M.D Neuropsychiat I 


undations and Clinical Applica- 
tions of General Semantics,” in M. Kendig (ed.), Pap 


ers from the Second American 
Congress on General Semantics (Chicago: Institute of General Semantics, 1943), p. 133 
(This volume will hereinafter be referred to as Papers.) 
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was experimenting and had not arrived at definite methods. The general prin- 
ciples or aims were clearly stated, such as training in map-territory or language- 
fact relationship, levels of abstraction, extensional devices, etc., but the actual 
procedures were absent. In those instances where some substantial account of the 
case was given, much more space was devoted to the results achieved than to 
the details of the method employed. 

The generalities in which most therapists at the Congress were content to 
speak are illustrated by the marital counselor, for instance, who felt he could 
condense his technique into a single sentence: “I try to find out what symbols 
the subject is clinging to, help him evaluate them extensionally, retain those 
that are adequate for his adjustment, and discard and supplant with useful 
symbols those which are causing the trouble.’’ * Dr. Campbell pointed out that 
“the crucial technique is a training in the proper order of evaluation brought 
about principally by the use of the extensional devices’ (Papers, p. 130). 
Another therapist said he showed a man how to build up generalizations and 
conclusions and go to a higher order of inference. The reports made interesting 
reading, and gave hope that the use of general semantics could help us in our 
therapeutic work, but the effort seems to have spent itself. 

It is possible that the extravagant claims, moreover, caused therapists to look 
upon general semantics with suspicion. Dr. Scarbrough claimed that he had 
found general semantics ‘workable’ in cases of homosexuality, mild manic- 
depression, simple schizophrenia, severe anxiety, alcoholism, mild depression, 
migraine headaches, impotency, frigidity, etc. One therapist claimed he had 
cured a person who had been a homosexual for 20 years in three weeks.‘ 


— of the cases reported apparently dealt with general semantics in the 
psychotherapy of children. Two cases of children with problems were dis- 
cussed, but the semantic treatment was with the parents and not with the child. 
Our article deals with the direct use of semantic play with a child and may be 
the first case of its kind to be reported. The use of semantics was direct and 
became the basic mode of treatment rather than an auxiliary one; thus we 
found the need to coin the expression ‘semantic play therapy.” The details of 
each play session are summarized so that one can follow our work step by step. 

When the child whose treatment will be the subject of this article was 
accepted for treatment we had no intention of using semantic play. We resorted 
to it because we were desperate and felt that we needed a treatment out of the 
ordinary. The boy had been diagnosed in the usual fashion, as will soon be dis- 
cussed, and given the usual permissive type of play that is used in many child 


* Donald McLean, ‘Use of General Semantics in Marital Counseling,’ Papers, p. 307. 


5 Hartwell E. Scarbrough, ‘General Semantics in the Practice of a Consulting Psy- 
chologist,” Papers, pp. 300 ff. 


* Papers, p. 305. 
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guidance clinics. After ten sessions of play therapy we were confronted with 
the strong possibility that the parents would terminate the case if we could not 
produce results in the near future. The following account touches briefly on 
the first ten play sessions and deals mostly with our experiment with semantic 
play therapy. It might be noted that the semantic play sessions have a rationale. 
In the first one Larry was presented with an objective and impersonal situation 
unrelated to his immediate problem; in the last one he had arrived at a point 


where he had to deal with a problem parallel to his own on a human basis. 


oe was just 11 years of age and in the 6th grade when he was brought 
to the Wichita Guidance Center. He had been referred the summer before 
by a school counselor, who had described the boy as unhappy in school, not 
achieving, shy, unwilling to recite in class, and showing his resentment of 
school by crying and fretting. 

The mother described him as quiet, serious, and worried about people's 
faults and world problems. He worried so much about school work that he 
developed insomnia. He was very critical of himself and easily discouraged 
When he was criticized, he ‘cried like a baby’ and then complained that he 
was afraid that people knew he cried. He liked to paint and draw, was not 
interested in sports, and was too sensitive to swim in the nude at the YMCA. 

Larry was jealous of his younger brother's academic achievement and brooded 
a lot over insults and injuries. He had taken a profound dislike to a man who 
was a neighbor and transferred his hate to the man’s daughter, who played 
daily with the younger brother and visited the home often. Despite his hostility 
the neighbor girl remained friendly and tried in vain to win him over 

A diagnostic study was made. The study indicated that the parents had 
established very high and rigorous standards which caused him to develop a 
feeling of failure and inadequacy. His tests showed that he had made some 
compulsive attempts to achieve and had reacted to failure by being hypercritical 
of himself and others, and had learned to avoid threatening situations by 
childish means, such as negativism, weeping, and begging to be excused from 
the situation. He was not considered to be a seriously disturbed boy, but an 
unhappy one who was dissatisfied with everything and everyone, and who would 
respond favorably to play therapy with a male figure 

A conventional play therapy was used for ten consecutive weeks. He seemed 
very agreeable during these sessions and engaged in a variety of self-chosen 
activities: he made model planes, a bean-shooter, a bracelet; played with water 


guns, modeling clay, mumble-peg; he accompanied the therapist to the drug 


store for a soda. But while he was quiet, passive, non-communicative in play 


sessions, at home he resisted coming to the Center as violently as he resisted 
going to school. 
The mother had been seen concurrently by another member of the thera- 
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peutic team. She reported weekly his refusal to go to school and to come to 
the Center. He said that they weren't going to get anywhere because he didn’t 
want them to make him better, and that they didn’t ask him anything sensible 
or important, and that they could never make him like going to school or to 
the Center. In defense of his position he said that the mother’s therapist did 
not like him, and that his own therapist was nice to him just so that he could 
do his work, He said that if his parents expected him to be nice at home by 
coming to the Center they were just wasting their time, for he would never be 
that way. At home he had become more antagonistic to the neighbor girl, and 
began to chase her away from the home. 

While Larry had never intimated his great resistance to the Center to his 
therapist, he resisted so much at home that his family asked for help in this 
matter. Should they continue to force him despite his growing refusal, or should 
they allow his treatment to be terminated? The decision to terminate is usually 
left to the child, and in such instances most of them choose to continue when 
they are given the right, but in this case it was decided that he needed help and 
that he should be brought to the Center even against his will. 


- WAS at this point that the therapeutic team felt that the boy might profit by 
some form of training in semantic play, since his problem appeared to us 
as basically a semantic one. It seemed that his difficulty lay in his pervasive 
dichotomy of the world and his allegiance to his categories. He clung so rigidly 
to his categories that he was enslaved by them. Everything to him was either 
good or bad, everyone was either for or against him. He couldn't understand 
how his parents, who liked him, could punish him or make him unhappy. When 
his stubborn use of categories became frustrating or painful, he could not 
realistically reconsider the situation, but resorted to sulking, crying, or temper 
tantrums. 

It was apparent to us that he was reacting not to the realistic environment 
but to the world created by his own faulty and pervasive generalizations. He 
was projecting his preconceived dichotomy on the world and forcing all experi- 
ence to fit it. Larry had no insight into his problem. We felt that we would 
have to help him escape from his perceptual chains, for unless he could be freed 
from his harmful thinking, improvement was not likely. Hence the decision was 


made to have him continue to come to the Center and get some basic experience 


in the classification of experiences and abstracting to arrive at a more realistic 
manipulation of his world. This need for semantic play therapy arose from a 
consideration of his conduct outside of the play room. 

For the next seven weeks he was given experience in a prearranged, highly 
structured situation. These seven sessions are described below. At the end of 
that time he was given the opportunity to decide for himself whether he wanted 
to terminate or continue his activities at the Center. 
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First SESSION. Larry entered the playroom and found an object-sorting test 
scattered on a table. The therapist commented that someone must have left them 
out but that he knew what they were for. He said it was some sort of game and 
that they could play it if they wanted to. Larry sat on one side of the table and 
the therapist on the other. He was asked to select an object and place it in front 
of him. He selected a pair of pliers. Then he was asked to put all the objects 
with it that belong with pliers. He selected all the tools, and was told it could 
be called the tool pile, since they were all tools. He was then asked in what 
other way he could sort them, and he replied that he didn’t know. It was 
suggested that he could choose all the metal ones. He agreed to this and the 
sorting continued. After a while the therapist chose an object, and Larry added 
all those that belonged with it; the next time Larry chose the master object, 
and the therapist chose those that went with it. Larry caught on very rapidly to 
the different ways objects could be classified and vied with the therapist to see 
if he could find more classifications than the therapist did. At the end the 
therapist put all the objects together and had him classify all of them in several 
groups, which the boy did successfully 


SECOND SESSION. The next week the therapist brought in three large wooden 
boxes that were used to store toys in the play room. They contained a great 
diversity of toys, such as dolls, blocks, cars, planes, and tanks. Larry was asked 
if he recalled the game he had played last week; he replied that he did. He was 
told that they were going to continue it, but that it was going to be a little 
more difficult. Each day they would play with something more advanced. The 
problem was to classify all of the objects into three groups, one group for each 
box; the objects must be so classified that each box could be labeled. Larry 
dumped the material out of the boxes and began to sort them into three groups. 
He discussed the classification while he worked. He first divided them into 
metal, rubber, and wood. But this broke down. Then he tried to classify them 
by the nature of the toys. This broke down, too, partly because he needed a 
classification for “junk’’ consisting of parts of objects. Then he used classsifica 
tions of those that run on land, fly in air, or go in water. After many attempts 
and compromises he arrived at three large categories that seemed practical. The 


therapist printed the labels and they were pasted on the boxes 


THIRD SESSION. The therapist brought the same three boxes. Larry examined 
them and discovered that the contents had been mixed up. The therapist com 
mented on this fact. Larry separated the objects and sorted them out and put 
them back into the boxes according to the old classification. When he had 
finished this, he went to all the other play rooms and brought out the boxes 
and worked on them. This time he made the labels and put them on the other 
boxes and worked on them. Thus he classified all the toys for all of the play 


rooms 
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FouRTH SEsSION. Larry asked what they were going to do that day. Therapist 
had brought a large stack of cards with pictures of animals on them cut from 
various magazines. He explained that this was a more advanced study of classi- 
fication, Larry started the classification by making two piles, those that had 
fur and those that didn’t. He put most of the birds and insects and four-legged 
animals in the fur class, The therapist discussed the fitness of placing both pigs 
and birds in the fur category. Larry argued that birds had fur under the micro- 
scope. This was the first time that he defended his sorting. He was told that 
since we didn't have a microscope we couldn't use that argument, thus pigs 
and birds wouldn't fit. Then he divided the animals into those that were edible 
and those that weren't; then into birds and non-birds. He had trouble with bats 
and insects. They could fly but weren't in the class of birds. At this point for 
the first time he talked to the therapist about not wanting to come to the Center. 
He asked how much longer he would have to come. He said that he didn’t like 


to come to the Center because he preferred to play at home. He also preferred 
home to school. 


FirTH SESSION. The same cards were used again for classification. This 
time he sorted the cards into four piles. He still ran into a lot of trouble in 
his fourfold classification. Early in the hour he said he didn’t want to come to 
the Center. He was told that the therapist would meet him anywhere Larry 
wanted to go. Larry replied that he just wanted to be with his friends. The 
therapist set up the classification of friends and non-friends. Larry insisted that 
everyone was either his friend or not his friend. He discussed a couple of boys 
who were his friends and some who were not. Did the therapist come under 
the category of friend? He answered that he did not know. He was asked if he 
had ever acted like one of his non-friends who disliked to bathe; he denied it. 


SIxTH SESSION. Larry came in with tears in his eyes and his usual perse- 
cuted air. When asked what was wrong, he said that he did not want to come. 
The therapist discussed his usual method of resisting, and asked him why he 
persisted in using the same method if it didn’t work. Therapist talked to him 
about the things he could do here. Larry replied that he could do things at home. 
But it was only once a week. Larry replied that he could have a good time 
at home once a week. Therapist talked to him about his wanting his own way. 
Larry said he always wanted it. He was asked if his younger brother always had 
his own way. No. Did his parents always get their own way? No. Did he want 
to be different from everyone else? He didn’t answer. It was suggested that 
if his parents didn't let him do everything he wanted to do, it was because 
they liked him. If they didn’t care about him they would have ignored him. 
This made him thoughtful and he suggested they go to the drug store for a soda. 


SEVENTH SESSION. Showed him the film Angry Boy. Larry said that it was 
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a good movie but there wasn’t any resemblas to him. When the similarity was 


pointed out he agreed. The film has two admirable scenes of play therapy. In 


| 
one of them the child is provoked into shooting the therapist on the head with 


a dart gun because of persistent questioning. The child 


apologizes by saying 
that he was sorry, the gun slippe 


ipist ignores the proffered reason 


and uses this as an occasion to discuss t tionship of people and their acts 


He gets the boy to see that an instance of anger or hostility is not co-extensive 


with the whole person, because times hurt you nd 


you sometimes hurt peopl u LIK¢ { ne | | film had just acted 


that way. Larry was able to und boy in 


the film 

When asked if he put ul th ] 
he would have gotten a real spanking. He talked abou > problem while he 
pounded modeling clay. When asked if he would continue t 


o come tf given a 
choice, he said no. 


7. MOTHER was told of the boy ; decision, and she agreed to the termina 


tion. She felt that he had improved greatly, and said the neighbors had 


spontaneously commented on the fact. An aunt who had visited the home had 
spoken of the difference in the boy. The mother thought that Larry had a better 


sense of responsibility and was talking more freely about his feelings to his 


parents. The strong antagonism he had had for the neighbor girl had lessened 


considerably. The mother felt that they had the situation 


well in hand, and 


would like to see if it wouldn't continue to improve without forcing him to 


come to the Center. 


7 case is reported in order to encourage the use of semantic play therapy 


with children. It may be that there have been other attempts similar in 


nature that have not been published The reviewing of this case has caused this 


team to wonder why we hadn't used this method more often, and it has stimu 


lated us to want to use it again in the future. We pl 


in to start using this 


method from the very beginning by selecting at intake cases that we feel would 


profit by such a method. We realize that it falls far short of a complete « xampl 


of semanti therapy, and has some of the limitations of t t} ises reported 
] 


but we have confidence that it could be developed into a therapeutic device that 


might have wider application in psychotherapy with children 


Readers of ETC. may have thought of —and some may even have had « xperi 


ence with—other ways in which the principles of general semantics can b 


actualized in the form of therapeutic t hnique iper stimulates th 


I I 


public ition of descriptions and results of oth vith general 


mantics in psychotheray y, it will have achieve 
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LEVELS OF CULTURAL 
COMMUNICATION 


J. S. BOIS * 


4 WORD communication is very much in use today. Years ago it brought 
to mind the social art of conversation, the persuasive techniques of rhetoric, 
and the rules of formal logic. In our generation the general public bought it 
wrapped up in a neat package, a lively little book that sold by the million in 
many languages, How to Win Friends and Influence People. 

In scientific literature, however, the word communication evokes a teeming 
crowd of notions and techniques. They come from widely separated areas of 
scientific endeavor, from physics, electronics, thermodynamics, neurology, psy 
chology, epistemology, and mathematics, and they mill about in temporary 
confusion until someone succeeds in organizing them into a team of human 
energies disciplined for the immense task of establishing understanding through- 
out mankind. 

Communication is the meeting place of negative entropy; of bits, noise, 
reverberatory circuits; of coding and decoding; of receivers, transmitters, and 
channels; of overload, underload, and jamming; of relays, refractory periods, 
latency, summation characteristics; of semantics, levels and orders of abstraction, 
multiordinality, circularity, and propositional functions; of input and output; 
of the nervous system as a network with cell-assemblies and phase-sequences ; of 
autonomous central processes revealed by electroencephalography and correspond 
ing attitudinal sets, behavior determinants and semantic states; of reading-ability 
levels; of human interest ratings; of speech engineering; of linguistics, meta- 
language, and biological mathematics; of visual aids; of frames of reference; of 
intrapersonal dynamics; of interpersonal communication nets from one-to-one 
to centrifugal and centripetal group exchanges; of space-binding and time-bind 
ing cultural phenomena; of depth psychology; of non-directive interviewing ; 

* Dr. Bois, of Bois, McCay & Associates, Ltd., of Montreal, Canada, is a psycho 
logist and management consultant. He was president (1948-49) of the Canadian Psy 
chological Association, and is now a member of the Board of the International Societ 
for General Semantics. His paper was presented before “Information Abroad,” a group 


of public relations officers of Canadian firms and Government agencies dealing with 
foreign trade, at their annual meeting at Seigniory Club, P.Q., Nov. 17, 1955 
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of social pressure; of acculturation; of culture as a superpersonal network of 
values codified by the cumulative wisdom of past generations. 

This heterogeneous list of notions describes very imperfectly the status of 
communication as a science in the making. As an applied science, communication 
is just as multiform. Practitioners in all types of public relations avidly grab 


among those notions and techniques as many as they can master and set to work 
for their purposes. 


Fyesene ATION from culture to culture is a topic that I would rather hear 


disc ussed by an anthropologist My interest in anthropology 1S great, but 


my knowledge is limited. As a sister science in the behavioral field, anthropology 


has borrowed from psychology, psychoanalysis, sociology, and epistemology. 


It has also submitted to the family council of these sciences the problems it 1S 


trying to solve. One of these prol lems is that of dev sing a Ss le to order, and 
sossibly measure, the levels of cultures. In Anthropology Today (1953) Clyde 
y ; polo, 


Kluckhohn contributes a chapter on ‘Universal Categories of Culture’ in which 


he states: “It is, unfortunately, the case that u 


p to this point anthropology has 
not solved very satisfactorily the probl. m of describing cultures in such a way 
that objective comparison is possibl. 0) 


y 


If we turn over this problem to the general semanticist, we see him ready 
| ) 


to offer a tentative scale of levels of cultures, consistent with his general theory 


of man as a time-binding form of life. In Science and Sanity, Alfred Korzybski 
writes: “We may distinguish three periods of human development as character 
ized by their standards of evaluation: (1) The primitive p riod of literal, gen 
eral, and unrestricted identification (2) The infantile, or aristotelian period 
of partial or restricted identification (3) The adult, or non-aristotelian, or 
scientific period based on a complete elimination of identification (p. 194) 

The first period, as described above, surely brings to mind Lévy-Bruhl and 


his description of the mentality of the primitive. The distinguishing of the 
re 


second and third levels is original with Korzybski, and it is far from being 


generally accepted today. 


FRENCH thinker, Gaston Bachelard, a scientist philosopher who is now 


professor ot the history and philoso; hy of science at the Sorbonne, is the 


only outstanding European authority I know who has recognized in Korzybski's 


scheme of thinking a promising frame of reference for the stages of cultural 


development. To be more exact, I would say that, in consenting to become an 


/ 


honorary trustee of the Institute of General Ses ics and in devoting many 


nt 
anh 


pages ot his book La P/ “lo phie au \ yn (1 A490) to what he ( ills the very 
important work of the non-Aristotelian school’’ (p. 127), Bachelard did not 


put himself in the position of a dis if le of Korzybski. He rather acknowledged 


publicly that both he and Korzybski were following parallel paths in their 
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survey of heretofore unmapped territories of human experience. His own descrip- 
tion of the stages of human development is more explicit than Korzybski’s. 


It covers five steps instead of three, and it gives us many more reference points. 


Bachelard suggests a scale to measure, at least qualitatively, the development 
of man’s systems of evaluation, from the appearance of Homo sapiens to the 
emergence of the scientist of today. He sees these phases recapitulated in the 
cultural development of the individual, from his first contacts with his imme- 


diate environment as an infant to his most advanced views as a participant- 


observer in the whole cosmos when he reaches adulthood. 


Bachelard claims that the evolution of man’s thinking about himself and 
the world goes through five phases: (1) primitive realism, (2) empiricism, 
(3) classical science, (4) modern science, and (5) advancing science. In my 
own work with management consultants and business executives I follow the 
same order, using different labels. I speak of the five stages of human thinking: 
(1) the sensing stage, (2) the classifying stage, (3) the relating stage, (4) the 
postulating stage, and (5) the unifying stage. These phases can be displayed 
and compared on a histogram that Bachelard calls the epistemological profile. 


1. Primitive Realism 


Ses STAGE of primitive realism, of sensing, is characterized by unquestioning 
identification. Man's perception is the measure of things and of their quali- 
ties. The event is what the term says it is. The universe is seen in terms of sub- 
jective values, which are blindly accepted from the cultural environment, are not 
re-examined, questioned, or doubted. 

Most human reactions at this stage are conditioned reflexes, automatic like 
those of a trained animal. Mathematics is limited to the sensory span: “One, 
two, three . . . infinity.’’ Whatever abstraction takes place is animistic, mytho- 
logical, or purely verbal-reifying (projective). 

Simple experiments show that there are in most of us some remnants of this 
primitive stage: if I describe a lemon to you, your mouth waters; if I lift one 
after the other three cans of equal weight but different sizes, I feel that the 
biggest is the lightest; I can’t bring myself to cut my mother’s eyes on a photo 
graph, etc. 

Primitivism in its pure state is not easily found today, at least among 
nations with which we have to communicate politically, economically, or socially, 
but there are vestiges of it in the most highly cultured groups. It is not only 
in India that there are sacred cows revered by blind tradition. There is a primi- 
tive in every one of us who reacts violently to what he considers a desecration 
of symbols, principles, and institutions that are beyond critical examination. 
A public relations program that ignores these ‘‘sacred’’ elements encounters a 
resistance that no logical arguments can overcome. 
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Ww the Greek philosophers comes a new era, the empirical or classifying 
stage. There is a check and an analysis of naive experience. Things are 
classified according to their ‘nature’ and not according to their mystic prop- 
erties. The principle of identity becomes central: a thing remains identical with 


itself, it has an essence that is permanent, an 1 qualities that can be differentiated. 


The principle of causality takes hold: events are not triggered off by the 
whims of the gods or the spirits, but they are determined by the “nature” of 
things. A stone falls down to its “natural” place, and is always expected to do 
so, because of its “inherent’’ quality of heaviness 


Observation becomes systematic, and the consistency of the thinking processes 
is safeguarded by the rules of logic. Nature is broken into elements that can be 
counted, measured, and compared Experimentation comes later with differentia- 


I 
tion, classification, and counting (Gallup polls, Kinsey reports, correlation, 


etc.). Statistical averages shift the emphasis from “essence” or “nature” to the 
“typical” or ‘normal’ case, but the classificatory orientation remains 

This is the stage of elementalistic thinking, of democracy in the sense of 
counting noses, of deciding an issue by striking a balance of the pros and cons, 
of rugged individualism, of the pride in ‘the biggest in the world,” of con 


densation of literature into digests, of achieving things in record time. In science 


and in business, we seek “‘the’’ cause of ‘‘the problem 


Behind this panoply of ‘‘scientific’’ tools and rigorous rules of logic, primi 


tive identification is still hiding. Man boasts of being “objective, 


he implicitly 


believes that his mental constructs mirror the structure of the world. He does 


not realize that he is looking at the world through the distorting windows of the 
language and symbol systems that he takes as self-evident 


It requires very little reflection to recognize that many of our cultural postu 


lates belong to this classifying and counting stage 
5 ying 5 ; 


3. Classical Science 
pee the study of things and their “inherent” qualities, we pass to classical 


science and the study of dynamic relations. We do not theorize on “heavy 


and “‘light” bodies; we experiment with ‘falling in free space,” with ‘‘rolling 


down an inclined plane.’ Galileo “idealized the phenomenon,’ writes Morris 
I 


| 


Kline, in Mathematics in Western Culture (1953), ‘and by imagining motion 


taking place in a pure Euclidean vacuum he discovered the correct fundamental 


principle His trick was to geometrize the problem and then obtain the law” 
(p. 193). 
Man ‘‘dematerializes’’ his observations to some extent: he passes from ele 


mentalistic and additive thinking to relational and multi-dimensional thinking 


There is no single cause, but a lawful interaction of factors. The whole is not 


the sum of its part, it belongs to a higher order of dimensionality. Leadership 


»7« 
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is not viewed any longer as the ‘‘inherent’’ attribute of an outstanding indi- 
vidual ; it is a function of group dynamics. We speak of psychosomatic medicine, 
of the stress syndrome, of operations research, of multi-valued logic. From being 
nominalistic, as in Cow,, Cow,, Cow,, etc., abstraction has become relational, 
as in a? = b? + c?, 

This is the glorious reign of mathematics, of relations expressed in formulas 
that are more basic, more “‘real’’ than what we can observe and measure. They 
open new vistas into the unknown: Neptune is discovered with the pencil of 
the astronomer before it is located in the sky with the telescope; Mendeleff 
determines the atomic weight and the chemical properties of elements unknown 
in his days; science has achieved predictability by extrapolation; determinism is 
accepted as the fundamental law of the universe. 

It is the phase of full-handed physical science emptying upon an avid world 
the cornucopia of its riches. The social sciences emulate these achievements: 
economists think in terms of graphs and cycles; psychologists look for the laws 
of psycho-physics; in the science of administration linear programming sharpens 
and projects far ahead the guesses of intuitive judgment. 

At this stage the doctrinal and technological rivalry of the communistic and 
the capitalistic halves of the world reaches its peak. 


4. Modern Science 


ee or relativistic, science is born of the reactivation of logic and 


mathematics by a more searching epistemology and the use of deliberate 
postulation. Instead of contenting himself with the success he had already ob- 
tained by using his mathematical tools, man, prompted in some cases by baffling 
experiments, working in other cases on a ruthless examination of his long 
accepted assumptions, set himself to the task of testing the tools themselves. He 
found that his formulas are not “laws’’ of nature, but a cleverly devised set of 
conceptual patterns. He questioned these patterns, and asked himself whether 
the formulas that had already given such spectacular results could not be re- 
analyzed. 

Is the equidistant parallel a necessary adjunct to the straight line? Is the 
simultaneity of two events an incontrovertible notion? Is “objectivity versus 
subjectivity’ a valid formulation? These questions bring to mind the new geo- 
metries, Einstein's physics, Bentley's kennetic inquiry. By becoming aware that 
scientizing is postulating, man has opened for himself a new and limitless world 
of possibilities. 

From the relating to this postulating stage, the jump is no less spectacular 
than from stage 2 to stage 3. ‘There is no transition from the system of Newton 
to that of Einstein,” writes Bachelard (Le Nouvel Esprit Scientifique, 1949, 
p. 42). “We did not pass from the first to the second by piling up detailed 
information, by measuring with double accuracy, by sharpening the fine edge of 
accepted principles, Quite the contrary. Nothing but a great effort at self-renewal 
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made it possible. The passage from classical science to relativistic science is a 
process of transcendental, not of amplifying induction. Naturally, once this 
induction is achieved, we can, by reduction, bring out of it the Newtonian 
system. The astronomy of Newton is in the end a particular case of Einstein's 
pan-astronomy, as the geometry of Euclid is a particular case of the pan 
geometry of Lobatchevsky.” 

The noumenon, refined by a searching epistemology, reverts to the world 
of phenomena. It discovers and creates in this world events that primitive realism, 
empiridsm, and classical science could not even conjecture. From mathematical 
physics, this postulating attitude is reaching into the social sciences, as can be 
seen in psychologist Floyd H. Allport’s recent book entitled Theories of Per 
ception and the Concept of Structure (1955) 

It is no wonder to me that scientists who work at this level see the Iron 


Curtain as a myth that is bound to vanish in thin air some day or other 


5. Advancing Science 


|g a non-mathematician the stage of ; ing science, or unification, is 
most difficult to describe. I see it as different in degree from stage 4, and 
Bachelard himself declares that the differences between the two are not easy 
to detect. 

In his progress from primitive realism onwards, man has dematerialized his 
concepts, disengaged their formal structure. He questioned the validity of his 
sensory perceptions as a criterion; he now questions the consistency of his mental 
constructs as a rule he must follow. From “as if’ he passes to “why not?” 
Logical contradiction does not stop him any more. Motion of energy can be 
viewed as progressive transfer of vacancy; why not? Non-violence can be viewed 
as a more potent weapon than tanks and guns; why not? Qualification is both 
at the lower and at the higher limits of quantification; why not? 

At this stage Bachelard becomes lyrical. He quotes Mallarmé and exclaims, 
"The possible is homogeneous with Reality itself’ (op. cit., p. 56). Elsewhere 
he says, “Reality is only one parti ular case of th possible (shid., p. 58) 
By a circuitous detour, we have come back to a new immediacy of personal ex 
perience, where passivity and creativity blend 

Yr. a Northrop of Yale, in his Alfred Korzybski Memorial Lecture given 
in New York in April 1954, refers to this stage in the following terms: “It is 
this silent level of knowledge, the immediate portion of our being and of all 
things, that we in our Western culture have tended to lose or to dismiss as of 
secondary importance. At this point we can learn from our impressionistic 
painters, from existential philosophers, and from the Orient.’’ (General Se 
mantics Bulletin, Nos. 16 & 17, 1955, p. 24.) 

Do I suggest that we can bring the whole culture of a nation, of a particular 


rroup, or of an individual to a point rating on this scale? No. This scale should 
gz } 


be used as the basis of a profile, or, to change the analogy, as a grid upon 
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which we can project a spectrum. We can picture this spectrum as extending 
from the infrared of stage 1, the unanalyzed, unrationalized sensing experience, 


to the ultraviolet of stage 5, where the powerful immediacy of cosmic con- 
sciousness transcends the discriminative power of our discursive brain. 

A spectral analysis of a sampling of an individual's key concepts would give 
us the range of his development and the most frequent location of his semantic 
reactions. The broader his development, the more “Stable and accessible he will 
be to messages that come on different bands of the scale. The narrower his 
development, the less accessible he will be to messages that come on frequencies 
outside his tuning possibilities. Communication may be lost. In the lower half 
of the spectrum there may be jamming of a message that clashes with the phase 
sequences of his own ever-active network of doctrines and values. Communica- 
tion will become a painful struggle between the sender and the receiver. 


he US venture some illustrations: How did you feel as I scanned over the 
spectrum rapidly? At what stage did we clash? At what stage did my 
message fade into nonsense for you? At what stage did my formulations give 
you the feeling that we were in phase, and reacting jointly in comfortable 
harmony? 

Or, let us compare, very superficially indeed, Canada and the United States 
in the field of international affairs. Because of our geographical location, our 
history, our economy that depends very much on international trade, our political 
situation first in an Empire and later in a world-wide Commonwealth of free 
nations, I might guess that our semantic reactions as a nation are mostly in 
area 3, the relationship stage of keenly felt interdependence. The United States 
are very different in the corresponding aspects of national life: they left the 
family of English-speaking nations earlier, developed a stronger individualism, 
are more self-sufficient in their economy, and their technological advances can 
be taken as a measure of their stature in the world. So without belittling Roose- 
velt’s good neighbor policy or Truman’s Point Four program, I see a cluster of 
their semantic reactions within area 2, that of empirical values, balance of 
power, and doctrinal certainty. 

India has been greatly influenced by Gandhi's philosophy of non-violence, 
which I would place in area 5. To interpret this philosophy in terms of the left- 
hand side of the epistemological spectrum is an impossible task, like trying to 
argue for the wave theory of light against the particle theory, or claiming that 
the temperature of the electron could and should be measured. 

Circularity comes into play here also, as it does in interpersonal relations. 
We expect other nations to react as we would under similar circumstances, or 
at least in conformity with what stage of development we assume they have 
reached, A retrospective study of the Bandung Conference and its impact on the 
Western world might be illuminating if attempted within the frame of reference 
I propose here. 
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Levels of Business Culture” 


I SUGGEST that the reader examine this scheme and try it as a possible work 
ing tool because I have used it myself in situations that I consider similar. 
I found it simple, manageable, and productive of countless applications. In 
management consulting, for instance, it helps me determine roughly a man’s 
level of ‘‘business culture 

Business may mean the unsophisticated play activity of a child who sells 
home-made lemonade to the passers-by. The child has a very vague notion 
of his costs, and the money he takes in is the measure of his profits. 1 remember 
the village general merchant of my younger days who lived on what he sold, 
unconcerned with turnover, and accumulating on his dusty shelves articles 
that remained there for years. When he took stock it was sufficient for him 
to know that he had lived in relative comfort. The balance that he had in cold 
cash, plus a rough estimate of what people owed him, was the measure of his 
prosperity. He was in business at the primitive stage 

Business at stage 2 is focused on figures, bookkeeping, and statistics. We 
read about it in financial pages, in declarations of dividends, in direct com 
parison between the sales of last year and this year, in overall figures that 
provide no analysis of the component factors of success, growth, or recession 

At stage 3, a more complex cost accounting comes into play, and the 
relations between market research, advertising, merchandising, production, and 
administrative overhead are taken into account. At the organizational level 
functions are specified and interrelated; production is studied scientifically ; 
there may be job evaluation, work simplification, mechanization of office 
procedures, personnel selection, et« 

At stage 4, the organization enters an n more fluid condition. It be 
comes more responsive to the changing general economy. New products are 
added that have little in common with the staples of previous years, the whole 
system undergoes a revolution, sales organizations go into production, new 
merchandising operations are created, manag become generalists, highly 
trained specialists push forward with research in the basic sciences from elec 
tronics to group dynamics and sociometry 
“In stage 5 we see the creators of new enterprises who have the genius of 
feeling as it were, the pattern of thin f , Their mant reactions 
seem to be tuned to the unexpressed wants and desires of humanity on the 
march, and they create as they go the conditions which will give shape to 
the growth of our economy. Some of them become living symbols of irre 
versible changes; for instance, Henry 1, who introduced the era of the 


automobile for the common man 


N™ here are three top executives in so many firms, Al Jones, Fred Brown 
and Jack Smith. When I listen to Jones, I recognize a recurring theme 


in most of his statements. “We are in business to make profits,’ he says. And 
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profits for him, are centered in stage 2, that of the balance sheet taken as the 
adequate picture of what is going on. 

Fred Brown does not ignore the overall figures, but his center of interest 
is in stage 3. “My job is to perpetuate this business and to expand it,” he 
repeats in some form or other. He is concerned with the streamlining of 
methods and procedures; he looks for personnel techniques that have produced 
results in similar organizations; he keeps an eye on his competitors; he attends 
the meetings of professional associations where he exchanges views and ex- 
periences; he reads technical magazines and business publications; he may 
ask for the services of well-established consulting firms. 

Jack Smith has gone through these stages, and he easily keeps abreast of 
whatever appears within them that lightens his task and frees his initiative 
to push forward. He may say, “Our business is determined by the customer,” 
or “Our function is to serve the client.” He is not tied to anything definite or 
unchanging. He may or he may not have the glowing spark of the genius of 
stage 5, but he has some vague intuition that nothing stays put in this world, 
and he searches boldly on all fronts of his enterprise. He does not imitate, he 
creates and takes the risk of innovations in design, in production, in merchan- 
dising, in personnel development, in research of all kinds. He is not limited 
to figures that tell of the past; he is not hamstrung by methods that were 
safe yesterday and may prove inadequate today or tomorrow; he sees his 
task as a ceaseless renewal of patterns of operations in a world of process. 


weg may be an infinite variety of combinations of the types I have just 
outlined. You have the stage 5 genius who thinks as a super-shop-ma- 
chinist, and ignores the figures and the organizational techniques of stages 
2 and 3. You have the creative inventor of methods and techniques that 
appears one generation too early, and disregards the financial common sense 
of the pluggers of stage 2. You have the system-addict who lets himself and 
his organization become clogged with techniques, methods, and committees. 

For a man who lives at stage 2, a project at level 3 or 4 will sound like 
useless theory, wild and dangerous. To the man who expects a cure-all from 
the operational techniques of stage 3, it seems a waste of time and money to 
‘ invest in the individual development of his key men as required in stage 4. 
For the creative manager who functions at stage 4, a managed-expenditure 
budget and long-range objectives are of primal importance. 

We have noticed that there is in most cases a close relation between a 
man’s general cultural development and his tendency to function at one stage 
or another. The culture we accept becomes the framework of the world in 
which we live. This man-made world seems to be endowed with a semantic 
homeostasis that tends to keep within a range our diverse activities: family 
life, education, art appreciation, religion, business, politics, etc. To communi- 
cate effectively from one level of culture to another is an achievement that 
calls for unending resourcefulness. 





THE LANGUAGE OF PICTURES 


PAUL R. WENDT 


M* HAS BEEN communicating by pictures longer than he has been using 
words. With the development of photography in this century we are 
using pictures as a means of communication to such an extent that in some areas 
they overshadow verbal language. The science of semantics has studied the con 
veyance of meaning by language in considerable detail. Yet very little is known 
as to how pictures convey meaning and what their place is in the life of man. 

Perhaps this neglect may be due to the poor repute pictures have in our 


society as a means of communication. For example, in the field 


of edu ation, 
pictures, as a part of the group of audio-visual materials available to teachers, 
are still considered supplementary rather than complementary to other teaching 
materials such as textbooks or other purely verbal materials. The term audio- 
visual “‘aids’’ persists although a number of educators have tried for a decade 
to persuade their colleagues to discontinue its use on the basis of its connotation 
of (1) something used by poor teachers who cannot teach without gadgets, (2) a 
luxury to be trimmed off the budget in hard times, and (3) a mental crutch 
for backward pupils. 

Pictures are of course surrogates for experience. As such they may be said 
to be closer to extensional meaning than to intensional meaning. At least their 
position lies in between these two. They are not always close to the actual experi- 
ence even though the school of ‘‘you press the button and we do the rest” implies 
that merely pointing the camera at Aunt Minnie results in a good likeness to 
cherish when she is not around. Neither are pictures symbols as words are 
symbols, since even Aunt Minnie’s nephew, age four, can recognize her snapshot 
though he cannot read. 


—— are a language in themselves. They are not merely limited represen 
tations of reality operating within narrow limits of expression. On the con 
trary photography is a very flexible medium with a wide range whose limits have 
not yet been sighted. The range extends from absorbing realism to a fairly high 
level of abstraction. Let us consider the realistic end of the scale 

The tendency today is to say that the heydey of the movies is over. Television 
is gnawing at the vitals of Hollywood. But the powerfully realistic effect of the 


* Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois 
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film remains. The other day the writer showed to one of his classes a film, 
The Cinematographer, which purports to show the work of the director of 
photography in a large studio. Excerpts from several dramatic films were shown 
to illustrate the different types of scenes a cinematographer encounters. None of 
of these excerpts were longer than one minute. After the film ended some mem- 
bers of the class complained that the excerpts were so realistic and exciting that 
they “‘lost’’ themselves in the content of the episodes and completely forgot that 
the purpose of the film showing was to study cinematography. Each episode in 
turn caught these students up in a rich representation of reality. The excerpts 
were very dissimilar in content so that it was a wrench to change from one 
scene to another. Nevertheless the students were deeply involved in each excerpt 
in turn, and only when the lights came on in the classroom did they remember 
where they were. 

Motion pictures are a powerful medium of persuasion. Hitler's films of 
the bombing of Warsaw were such terribly realistic records that they could be 
‘used as a tool of conquest. At times a motion picture may seem even more 
realistic than the real experience. 

At the other end of the scale from realism to abstraction, pictures have 
many qualities of language. Like words every picture has a content of meaning 
partly intensional, partly extensional. Whether this meaning is more or less 
extensionally clear or abstractly difficult to understand depends of course on 
many factors inherent in the viewer, such as his past experience. But it also is 


dependent on factors in the picture itself which we might call the grammar of 
photography. 


ee is all important. In chirographic, or hand-made, pictures com- 
position is achieved sometimes by selection of the point of view but more 
often by manipulation of space relationships of objects perceived or imagined. 
The still photographer, unless he is using techniques which are essentially 
chirographic, such as retouching, montage, or collage, is bound by the objects 
of reality as the eye of his camera sees them. He achieves composition by pains- 
taking selection of the camera angle, by using a variety of lenses, by choice of 
filters and emulsions, and by controlling lighting on the subject or scene. 
Choosing a camera angle may take a professional photographer days of con- 
tinuous effort, even though television camera operators may be forced to do it 
in seconds. The angle and the lens used for the shot determine the basic com- 
position. The lighting, however, gives the photographer an enormous range of 
control over the representation of reality. High key photography in which all 
the values are crowded toward the whites and light greys, gives the impressions of 
light, of lightness, or happiness, or innocent pleasures. Low key photography 
with many shadows and low values is appropriate for mystery, danger, depres- 
sion. Every textbook in photography contains the series of portraits of a model 
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taken with different lighting effects, showing how one face can be made to look 
like many strange people. Pictures have affective connotations 

These constitute the grammar of photographs. The analogy holds even 
down to details such as synizesis. Two crucial objects in a picture, like two 
syllables, can be blended and not discriminated from each other, thereby chang- 
ing the meaning entirely. Even though the photographer uses lighting and other 
techniques to separate the two objects, the viewer may still misread the picture 
because of lack of experience or poor viewing conditions. Always it is important 
to remember that pictures, like words, are merely surrogates for reality, not 
reality itself. 

In motion pictures we find the syntax of photography. Motion pictures 
present a flowing discourse in picture-surrogates. Like a paragraph, a motion 
picture sequence is a highly structured time-space analysis and synthesis of 
reality. Using individual ‘‘shots’’ like words, the sequence inflects the static frame 
of film by motion. One scene with motion by actors or by the camera resembles 
a sentence. Short dynamic scenes have the same effect as blunt statements. Longer 
scenes with complicated changes in composition created by camera movement 
have somewhat the effect of compound sentences. 


| orn like words, must make a logical continuity, according to accepted 
rules. For example, a motion picture showing two people conversing must 
first show them more or less side-to, to establish their relative positions. Then 
as each speaks he is shown over the other's shoulder. This is the familiar 
“reverse-angle’”’ shot. That this is a culturally-based convention of film syntax 
is shown by the experience of representatives of the U.S. Office of Information 
who have found that natives of foreign countries who have not seen motion 
pictures cannot “understand” the reverse-angle shot. They cannot adjust to our 
stereotyped representations of reality. They don't understand our language of 
pictures. Similarly, most of the action in a motion picture must be “matched.” 
That is, if an actor is shown walking up to a door in a distant shot, the following 
closeup should show him approximately in the same position as he was in the 
last frame of the long shot. “Matching the action” is a convention in cine 
matography, part of the film language. It is not always used. When the tempo 
of the film is fast it is common practice for the editor to elide some of the 
action, as an author does when he wants the same effect. And of course films 
can compress time dramatically. 

Paragraphing is accomplished by the traditional fade-out and fade-in, or 
by the dissolve or optical effect as soft or hard ‘wipes.’ The pace of the narra 
tive is determined more by the film editor than by the script. The editor of 


words clarifies the presentation of content by eliminating words, sentences, para- 
graphs, and even chapters. The film editor clips out frames, scenes, sequences, 
and even large parts of a film (resulting sometimes in ‘the face on the cutting 
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room floor’). The book editor may achieve lucidity by rearranging the author's 
text, moving paragraphs and chapters. The film editor boldly changes the order 
of film sequences. Both the book editor and the film editor can have a decisive 
influence on the style of the finished work. Both can call for rewriting or new 
photography. Both can affect the pace of the manuscript or the “rough cut.” 
Both are experts in grammar, syntax, and style. 


— important than the mechanical analogy to words are the semantic 
dimensions of pictures, Every photograph is an abstraction of an object 
or an event. Even the amateur, ignorant of the plasticity of the medium, makes 
an abstraction of Aunt Minnie when he presses the button. Only a few of Aunt 
Minnie’s characteristics are recorded on the film. 

The professional photographer in control of his medium knows he is ab 
stracting. If he is competent he abstracts to a purpose. Knowing he cannot 
possibly record the whole event, he sees to it that the abstracting preserves 
those features he wants to present to the picture-reader. By manipulation of the 
variables at his command, he lets us “see” the event as he thinks it should be 
“seen.” If he is a news photographer he probably wants to present a ‘‘realistic’’ 
event, full of details, although often he is working under such handicaps of 
haste that the picture as we see it in the newspaper has become simplified and 
perhaps indistinct. Then it lacks background or environment, it lacks the rich 
ness and crispness which a realistic picture must have. Some news pictures are 
so simplified that they look like symbolizations. They fit the definition of a 
symbol as “that which suggests something else by convention.” 

The fashion photographer, however, preparing for an advertisement in 
The New Yorker, controls the photographic medium to produce a simple, 
stylized figure, often against a blank background. This picture is realistic only 
to a limited extent and approaches the characteristics of a symbol. Carried even 
further a photograph can be almost purely symbolic, devoid of the very char 
acteristics that are usually associated with photography. Take as an example 
the famous combat photo of the planting of the American flag by Marines on 
the summit of Mount Suribachi. There is nothing in the frame but the men 
struggling to raise the flag and a few rocks of the mountain top. This picture 
has been accepted as a symbol. It has even been reproduced in bronze in Wash- 
ington, D.C., as a memorial to the Marines. We accept a statue as a symbol. 
But here is a case where the statute was copied directly with little change from 
a press ghot 


Y THIS POINT we may consider a paradox. Life magazine a few years ago 
ran a series of photographs called ‘What's In A Picture.’’ One showed a 
tired interne in a hospital having a quick cup of coffee while still in his surgical 
gown. Another showed a boy and his dog walking the railroad track. In a third 
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Cardinal Mindszenty was on trial in Hungary. A fourth showed the exhaustion 


in the face of a combat Marine. There is no doubt that these pictures rate among 


the most graphic that have ever been taken, In fact, this is why Life ran them 
as a separate series, to show that some of the best pictures need no explanation. 
This, however, is a characteristic of symbols, and these pictures achieve their 
greatness because they present symbols—the American doctor, a typical boy, 


the horror of brain-washing behind the Iron Curtain, and the life of a front 


line soldier. It is a paradox that these most graphic pictures are symbolic. They 
| ) 
are at the same time very real and very symboli 


A PICTURE is a map, since there is not a one-to-one correspondence between 
elements of the picture and elements of the event. We might say, as 


Gibson ! says about the retinal image, that a picture is a good correlate but not 


a copy of the scene photographed. A picture definitely has structure. It is a 


configuration of symbols which make it possible for us to interpret the picture, 


provided that we have enough experience with these symbols to read the picture. 

Pictures can be manipulated like words so as to seem to change their refer 
ents. The motion picture editor can lengthen and shorten individual scenes and 
place them in such a juxtaposition in a carefully planned tempo as to create 
an impression foreign to the events photographed. It would be possible to 
assemble a number of pictures of active American businessmen and cut them 
together to give the impression of frantic competition for money when this did 
not exist in the actual situations 

Once we have established the fact that photographs of events are not the 


events, that they show by intent or accident only a few characteristics of events, 


we have the perspective to question some reactions of people to pictures. In 


spite of decades of visual education there still are teachers who will not use 


teaching films when they are easily available. This refusal has been dismissed 
as conservatism, laziness, and 


} 


poor t iching. Could it be that some of these 


teachers, projecting films in undarkened rooms on a wall (for want of a proper 


screen) and with a screen image not large enough to give a realistic effect, have 


unconsciously concluded that motion pictures are not enough different from 


words to bother with? Obviously the great asset of films is realism, which gives 


the pupils a chance to identify with characters on the screen and “‘lose’’ them 
selves in the picture. When this realism is wiped out by poor reproduction or 
poor projection, the faint images on the wall lose details, become more out 
lined and stylized, and have little advantage 


LV 


if any, over words. Like words 


they are so vague that they can be interpreted individually by each viewer 


Pictures, unlike words, depend very much indeed on the quality of their repro 


duction for the kind and amount of meaning the picture-reader gets from them. 


Because of the plasticity of the photographic medium it is well that there 


' J. J. Gibson, The Perception of the Visual World. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1950 
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are few pictures that do not have captions. In a sense these are indices like 
Interne,, Interne,. We feel the need of captions on pictures as we do not feel 
the need for indices on words. Yet we usually feel that pictures are much more 
likely to be completely self-explanatory than words. 

Most photographers are extensionally oriented; they are concerned with 
their pictures having a close correlation with what they aimed their camera at 
when they took the picture. But there are some photographic artists who are 
intensionally oriented ; they care only about their medium and not the objective 
basis for their pictures, They enjoy photographing a gnat’s eye and magnifying 
it to a large print. It makes an artistic composition of lines but is unrecognizable 
as a gnat’s eye. Or they may be working their way through collage, assembling 
parts of photographs into totally unrealistic designs. 

When a photographer takes a picture he first selects his subject matter care- 
fully and then adjusts the variants of the medium to record those characteristics 
he wants to record. But he does both of these with the clear purpose in mind 
of the picture-reader. The newsman gets the picture that will tell the story, the 
fashion photographer presents a picture that will make the reader want to buy 
the dress, the landscape photographer expresses a mood that he wants the gallery 


visitor to feel. In all cases the medium is used to reach out to the picture-reader. 


* ENERAL SEMANTICISTS know it is hard to make the average person realize 


that he brings meaning to the word, that the word does not contain any 
meaning. A word is just a series of hen-tracks which we are told authoritatively 
stands for a certain concept. 

It is still harder to convince anyone that we also bring meaning to a picture. 
If the picture is well within our previous experience it means something. What 
it means depends on the kind of our experience. The picture of any political 
figure is interpreted in radically different manner by opposing parties. City 
children react differently to a picture of a cow than do farm children. Thus 
pictures can reinforce stereotypes because the characteristics of people or events 
which the photographer presents through the medium are not strong enough to 
overcome the ‘embedded canalizations’’ in the reader. 

When the picture is not within the range of our experience we react to it 
almost as little as to an unknown word. Scenes of mass calisthenics performed 
by 10,000 Russians mean to us little more than “mass conformity,’ whereas 
they may originally have been meant to express ‘‘ideals.’’ Strange animals are 
to us just configurations of light and shade on paper. If they move on the screen 
we can apply more of our experience to understanding what we see. Professional 
photographers, like teachers, have their readers carefully estimated. Like teachers, 
they see to it that their pictures contain plenty of the familiar (to their particular 
reader) and some of the unusual. We are able to reach out a short distance into 
the unknown from the solid base of our own experience. The difference here 
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between words and pictures is that the distinction between the known and the 
unknown is sharpened by pictures. If we read that an emu is like an ostrich, 
only larger, we have a vague idea about it. If we see a picture of an emu we 
remember more clearly the features similar to an ostrich and perhaps notice how 
the emu is different and new. 


P* rURES are multiordinal. They are interpreted on different levels of abstra 
tion. We have seen this happen in the Life series mentioned above. Our 
Aunt Minnie is just another aunt to strangers; they think she looks like the 
Genus Aunt. The fact that pictures are interpreted on different levels is the 
basis for some items in some common intelligence scales. The lowest level is 
that in which the child merely enumerates objects and people: “I see a woman 
and a girl and a stove,” etc. This is analogous to the descriptive level of words 
A higher level of reaction would be description and interpretation such as, ‘The 
woman is probably the girl’s mother and she is cooking her supper. 

A picture causing a semantic disturbance is familiar to everyone. “Oh, that 
doesn't look like me at all. What a terrible picture!’ Or the vacationers who 
have rented a lake cottage on the basis of glamorous pictures in an advertising 
folder get a shock when they find that the lake is much smaller than they 


thought, that the trees are scrubby, and that the cottage is in disrepair. Visitors 


I 
to California complain that the “blue Pacific’’ is not always blue, as the post 
cards invariably show it. Or they say “Is that Velma Blank, the great movie 
star?’’ It is in situations like these that we can best realize that pictures, although 
somewhat better than words, are only maps of the territory they represent. 

Pictures can be self-reflexive. A photograph of a photograph is a standard 
method of reproduction, for example, in the making of filmstrips. It is by such 
reproduction that it is possible to present to congressional committees photo 
graphs which seem to show members of the cabinet or senators in conversation 
with persons with whom they never exchanged more than a word 

Pictures, then, have many of the characteristics of language, not in the 
figurative sense of ‘the language of flowers’’ but in the very real characteristics 
of structure (syntax, grammar, style) and of semantics. The most crucial char 
acteristic is that pictures are abstractions of reality. A picture can present only a 
few of the aspects of the event. It may, under the strict control of the photogra 


pher, become as abstract as a symbol. 


[' Is most urgent that there should be more awareness of the abstracting power 


of photography, that pictures do lie. Instead we find great naiveté. People 
believe what they see in pictures. “One picture is worth a thousand words” not 
only because it is more graphic but because it is believed to be the gospel truth, 
an incontrovertible fact. A teacher may present her pupils in a big city with a 


side view of a cow. They should then know what a cow is! Little do they dream 
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that to a farm boy a cow is a complex of associations which even four hours of 
movies could not present. We find pictures used as “illustrations.'’ They are 
inserted in textbooks as a last resort to relieve the copy. One picture of Iowa 
in the geography text must suffice for lowa. The author says, “This is Iowa.” 
The general semanticists would recognise this as the error of “‘allness,” ascribing 
to a word all the characteristics of the thing abstracted from. The danger of 
“allness’’ is so much more lively in the case of pictures than in the case of words 
because everyone assumes pictures are reality 


Of course pictures provide us with more cues from reality itself (cues for 
eliciting the meaning we bring to the picture) than the arbitrary hen-tracks we 
call “words.” But the basic error is to fail to realize that the meanings of pictures 


are not in the pictures, but rather in what we bring to them. 





% DISCUSSION + 
IN DEFENSE OF SIGNAL REACTIONS 
WILLIAM R. CATTON, JR.* 


iy. of the probable effects of an acquaintance with the doctrines of general 
semantics on one’s attitudes toward verbal behavior is an inclination to 
deplore “signal reactions.’ General semanticists make a strong case for the 
idea that such non-delayed responses are appropriate to life in the wild but 
are highly inappropriate for life in a civilized human community. Hayakawa, 
for example, has suggested that a signal reaction to rattlesnakes—treating the 
twenty-second rattlesnake encountered pretty much identically with the treat 
ment accorded the first twenty-one—is a fairly sound adjustment to the situation 
“But civilized life,” he argues, ‘provides our nervous systems with more com 
plicated problems than rattlesnakes to deal with.” ! 

General semanticists are therefore prone to look askance at advertisers, 
propagandists, and modern techniques of persuasion because the function of 
these is to produce signal reactions. Purchases of automobiles and shaving creams 
are predicated on the bustiness of the billboard bathing beauty (it is contended), 
rather than on the merits of the product. Political schemes are embraced or 
rejected not on the basis of their efficacy in achieving socially desired results, 
but in terms of their alleged purity or contamination with regard to Communism, 
corruption, etc. 


SIGNAL REACTION, IS NOT SIGNAL REACTION 


iy Is NOT the intention of this paper to assess the effectiveness of these tech 
niques in producing signal reactions; it will be assumed that the advertisers 
and propaganda agencies do experience some substantial degree of success. What 
this paper is intended to do is to help prevent the compounding of a serious 


problem by those who have called our attention to that problem. Let us avoid, 


that is, a signal reaction to this process of signal reaction production 


* Dr. Catton is The Rand Corporation's field representative with the 9th Air 
Division, servings as a consultant on the Air Defense Command's System Training 
Program. In the autumn of 1956 he will join the staff of the University of North 
Carolina. 


1S: I. Hayakawa, Language in Action (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1941) p. 137. 
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The frame of reference for this paper may be stated simply: as a student 
of general semantics the author finds himself concerned with what propaganda 
does fo people, but as a sociologist he also is concerned with what propaganda 
does for people. Do signal reactions, in other words, merely serve the interests 
of purveyors of goods and those who would gain political or other influence 
over us, or do they in fact perform a necessary function for society as a whole? 

One sociologist argued as early as 1928 that ‘The conscious and intelligent 
manipulation of the organized habits and opinions of the masses is an important 
element in democratic society. Those who manipulate this unseen mechanism 
of society constitute an invisible government which is the true ruling power 
of our country.” * The question of concern here is whether this ‘invisible gov- 
ernment’’ operates exclusively for private (non-social) or anti-social ends, or 
whether it is necessary for the existence of the society in which (and on which) 
it operates. 

This question may appear at first to be a value-question rather than a 
matter for empirical research. But we are not asking whether the propaganda 
process is inherently ‘‘godd”’ or ‘bad.’ We are asking whether life in twentieth 
century society is any more possible without signal reactions than is life in the 
jungle, regardless of the desirability of either. Perhaps its apparent value con- 
notations have prevented more sociologists from addressing themselves directly 


to such a question, but it has not been completely ignored by them either. 


LY, Ve are some examples of signal reactions which are found useful in 
civilized life? The reader may visualize himself heavily laden with luggage 


hurrying through a metropolitan depot to catch a train. Does he stop to inquire 
into the personality characteristics of the various persons he encounters, in- 
vestigate their muscular prowess or their employment records? In all probability 
he commits a signal reaction and hails the nearest ‘Redcap.’ It is not so much 
that he identifies the insignia with the person; it is just that his interest at the 
moment is confined to that aspect of the person which is symbolized by his 
headgear. He is interested in the Redcap role, not the personality of Redcap, or 
Redcap,. Responding to the twenty-second Redcap in pretty much the same 
fashion as one responded to the first twenty-one encountered is quite likely to 
be perfectly rational adustment in a modern community. 

Of course Redcap, is not just a Redcap; he is a Redcap, efc. American 
culture being what it is, he is probably also a Negro. Many Americans seem to 
regard the physical characteristics denoted by the term ‘“Negro”’ as having about 
the same meaning as the red caps worn by some Negroes. That is, those char- 
acteristics denote to many persons a more or less unitary role rather than a mere 
arbitrary category of persons with great individual variation. In responding to 
Negro,, Negro, . . . etc., these persons are responding to that supposedly in 


* Edward L. Bernays, Propaganda (New York: Horace Liveright, 1928) p. 9 
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variant role rather than to the separate personalities. It is altogether fitting and 
proper that general semanticists (and sociologists) should be critical of this 
For some purposes it is not an appropriate adjustment to respond to the twenty 
second Negro in exactly the same manner as one responded to the first twenty 
one (even apart from considerations of justice). This is because not all Negroes 
play the role of ‘Negro’ and few play it all the time. 

This example should make it clear that a view which combines the insights 
of general semantics with those of sociology may discriminate among signal 
reactions, instead of condemning them categorically. Signal reaction, is not 
signal reaction,, etc. Two further examples of useful signal-like reactions may 
reinforce this point. 

One sociology textbook notes that there are probably thousands of people 
in this country without college degrees who are better qualified than some people 
who do have degrees, yet they are barred from public school teaching by the 
arbitrary legal requirement of such a degree. School boards, in other words, are 
compelled by law to make what amounts to a signal reaction toward teacher 
candidates. The authors of the textbook point out that there is a perfectly prac 
tical reason for this kind of ‘‘discrimination’’—-namely, that on the average 
degree-holders are better qualified and school boards usually haven't the time 
or resources to check behind the symbol into individual qualifications. This can 
be stated as a general principle: ‘The classification of people is thus, above all, 
a device for simplifying the world to which we must respond. Except for our 
capacity to respond to a vast variety of individual cases in terms of our habit of 
response to classes, we could never devi lop beyond the level of a young child 
who has acquired very few habits and therefore reacts to each new situation in 
a highly inefficient and laborious manner.”’ 8 

The same text describes the importance of the symbols on a milk container.‘ 


“Grade A, Pasteurized’’ communicates a great deal to a consumer of milk, pro 


vided he is reasonably familiar with those aspects of our culture having to do 


r 


with milk production. An uninformed person may do one of two things. He 
may buy the milk which does not bear these symbols, and thus run the risk of 
malnutrition or contagion. Or, he may proceed to test each container of milk 
before buying it. The latter would obviously be extremely wasteful of effort, 
and in most instances would be impossible for any person who did not under 
stand the symbols in the first place. In practice, therefore, most of us take if 
for granted that there is a reliable connection between the symbols and their 
referents 


This is not, of course, quite what is denoted by the term ‘‘signal reaction 


3 George A. Lundberg, Clarence C. Schrag, and Otto N. Larsen, Sociology (New 


York: Harper, 1954) p. 275; see also Irving J. Lee, Language Habits in Human Affair 
(New York: Harper, 1941) p 


* Lundberg, et al., op. cit., p. 367 
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We do not, perhaps, treat the label as if it is the milk or the milk’s qualities.” 
But we do respond to the twenty-second quart in about the same fashion as we 
did the first twenty-one. Largely on the basis of habituation, rather than as a 
result of genuine knowledge, we assume reliable connections between trade- 
marks, seals of inspection, etc., and their referents. The effect (on everyday 
behavior) of uncontested symbol-to-referent connections would be hard to dis- 
tinguish from the necessary connections implied by the concept of signal: re- 
actions, though the two may be logically distinct. 

The above examples would seem to imply that precisely because civilized 
life does present our nervous systems with problems more complicated than 
rattlesnakes, something very much like signal reactions is necessary in order 
to simplify our environment to the point where our nervous systems can reason- 
ably cope with it. The foregoing examples all refer to individual behavior. What 
about the process of societal decision-making? 


THE SOCIAL FUNCTION OF PROPAGANDA 


_. for one, has said that ‘mass democratic society . . . presents a 
dynamic equilibrium in which one of the principle conditions of effective 
collective action is the accuracy and speed with which the shifting interests and 
attitudes of great masses of men . . . can be brought to bear upon the determina- 
tion of policy.’’ 5 The affective symbols employed by the propagandist are, in 
one sociologist’s view, “what makes mass political and mass business action 
possible,” since most of us lack the patience or the opportunity to form more 
accurate or individualistic impressions of events around us than those we obtain 
from propaganda media.* If each of us tried independently to gather all the 
relevant data and to make up our own minds before participating in any social 
decision, the decision-making process would be hopelessly jammed. As Bernays 
puts it, “To avoid such confusion, society consents to have its choices narrowed 
to ideas and objects brought to its attention through propaganda of all kinds.” 7 
There is less reason for sociologists to hold propaganda in disrepute than 
for laymen to do so. One source of the latter's abhorrence of it is his naive 
assumption that except for the propagandist’s treachery an individual would be 
able to make “his own’’ choices (among canned goods or candidates). Soci- 
ologists, aware of the impact of culture and social forces of all kinds, know that 
propaganda is not unique; it is merely one of many social forces determining 
an individual's thoughts and choices. 
Would it be socially feasible, though, to dispense with the particular class 
® Louis ‘Wirth, “Consensus and Mass Communication,’ American Sociological Re 
view, February 1948, p. 4. 


® Alfred McClung Lee, How to Understand Propaganda, (New York: Rinehart & 
Co., 1952) p. 6 


7 Bernays, op. cit., p. 11. 
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of choice-determining social forces known as propaganda? Those who object 
to propaganda’s prevalence seem to desire that human choices, individual and 
social, be made solely on the basis of “relevant information.” It is acknowledged, 
of course, that propaganda itself may consist of relevant information—less than 
“all” the relevant information. Facts which are likely to elicit public favor 
toward a decision desired by the propagandist (or his employer) may be highly 
publicized while other facts are suppressed. Much of the shrewdest propaganda 
is of this sort, eschewing cruder forms of falsification. With regard to this kind 
of propaganda, then, the person who deplores its prevalence is in the position 
of urging that public opinion be formed on the basis of more information than 
the populace now employs in reaching its decisions 


HOW MUCH information can people actually make use of? It is never 
possible to utilize all of the information which our environment transmits 
to us at any given moment. All human r 


responses. In a crowd we seld 


sponses to situations are selective 
om listen to all the information-bearing sounds 
that reach our ears; we focus our attention on just those sounds that are im- 
portant to us at the moment or for the achievement of some future goal. These 
may be the words spoken by the companion at our side, if we are a private citizen 
merely passing through the crowd, or sounds indicating unrest, if we are a 
political agitator, say, observing the crowd. (At this writing my watch is ticking 
loudly, conveying information regarding its cheapness, but until I paused for an 
example of selective perception I was thoroughly oblivious of this information. ) 

Shannon has shown that if one tries to overload a communication channel 
one does not merely waste the excess information fed into it. Rather, the excess 
information leads to confusion so that less is communicated than would have 
been the case if the channel were operated at or below its capacity. The same, 
Weaver suggests, is probably true of the capacity of any audience to absorb 
information. “If one tries to overcrowd the capacity of the audience, it is probably 
true, by direct analogy, that you do not, so to speak, fill the audience up and 
then waste only the remainder by spilling. More likely . . . you force a general 


and inescapable error and confusion.’ * Signal reactions are one device the 


4 


human nervous system employs for evading ‘‘excess’’ information, and hence for 


avoiding such error and confusion 


We are the criteria by which we select information to which we will 


pay attention? They vary from situation to situation, from person to per 


son, and from culture to culture. In general, a sociologist would say that such 
criteria are built into us by our whole past experience, or by the socialization 


»xrocess, as well as by the needs of the individual in the present situation. 
y I 


® Claude E. Shannon and Warren Weaver, The Mathematical Theory of Communica 
tion (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1949) p. 116 
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One technique for building rules of perception into people is what is called 
propaganda. Such perceptual rules seem to be necessary to human existence. 
Any social system to be viable must include techniques for building such rules 
into its members, and more particularly for ensuring that these rules will result 
in the identification of the members with that social system. Traditionally, the 
socialization process has been mainly the function of the family, and other face- 
to-face (primary) groups, and these have been the source from which one 
derived whatever signal reactions might be required for successful adjustment 
to other persons, to things, to the community and its institutions, or to foreign 
cultures. 

In twenticth century Western society, life has taken on new complexity, 
and urbanization has introduced so much anonymity that many people seem to 
advance through their socialization process without ever acquiring perceptual 
and behavior rules for coping with some of the problems their world presents. 
New sources of such rules have been and are being evolved in our society. We 
no longer get all our signal reactions from our parents or close acquaintances ; 
many of them come from such sources as the mass media. 

Signal reactions seem to this sociologist to be at least as much a part of 
life in an urbanized, industrialized society as they are of life in the jungle. 
True, we need signal reactions about different things, and we acquire them 
differently. Their deliberate production by means of propaganda is perhaps not 
the only way of supplementing the now somewhat obsolescent process of 
primary group socialization, but it can hardly be eliminated unless other tech- 
niques for performing this function are devised. In any event the nervous 
system must acquire its perceptual rules from some sort of experience; it is not 
equipped with them at birth. 

Propaganda, as a flexible source of signal reactions and other attitudes, would 
seem to be here to stay, for, as Lasswell says, “the modern world is peculiarly 
dependent upon it for the coordination of atomized components in times of 
crisis and for the conduct of large scale ‘normal’ operations.” ® 


ATTITUDES TOWARD PROPAGANDA 


- ONE sociological analysis of propaganda it was asserted without proof that 
“To be successful propaganda must be disguised so completely that it will 
not be detected, for detection is tantamount to failure from the standpoint of 
the propagandist.” 1° This unsupported assertion might be tested; it could be 
an extremely important hypothesis. Three questions of very great social as well 
as sociological significance flow from it: (1) To what extent is public distrust 


* Harold D. Lasswell, “Propaganda,” Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences (New 
York: Macmillan, 1934) vol. 12, p. 526. 


10 Charles R. Hoffer, “A Sociological Analysis of Propaganda,” Social Forces, vol. 20, 
1941-42, p. 448. 
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of the propagandist predicated upon the assumption that his art is necessarily 
clandestine? (2) To what extent does this assumption result in an attitude of 


; 


suspicion toward a// mass communications content? (3) To what extent does 
the public's distrust interfere with the propagandist’s performance of functions 
necessary to the existence of modern society at the same time that it resists his 
more obvious exploitative role? 

To what degree, we might further ask, do propaganda analysts (including 
some general semanticists and some sociologists) foster this public distrust of 
socially indepensable communication channels? 

But even if propaganda agencies are performing a socially necessary function, 
their actions still invite the question: are they performing this function in such 
a way as to weaken social solidarity, perhaps despite the best of intentions? 
Merton suggests that ‘‘a society subjected ceaselessly to a flow of ‘effective’ half- 
truths and the exploitation of mass anxieties may all the sooner lose that 
mutuality of confidence and reciprocal trust so essential to a stable social 
structure.” 1! To this the present writer would add that the danger of under- 
mining this essential solidarity is probably aggravated when a society is per 
suaded to define all propaganda and a// signal reactions as anti-social and 
exploitative. 

What other elements in contemporary national and world society tend to 
aggravate this attitude of distrust? Speier suggests that ‘the sweeping moral 
claims of the victors in the second world war and their halting performance in 
establishing jointly a solid peace have promoted the continued spread of 
nihilism . . . These developments invite the prediction that distrust of propa 
ganda will grow . . .” 12 Merton calls this condition ‘‘propaganditis,” and says 
it has “reached epidemic proportions, so that any statement of values is likely 
to be discounted as ‘mere propaganda’ and all direct expressions of sentiment 
are suspect.’ 13 In short, there is a tendency to distrust any word-map dealing 
with human goals. 

Certainly this attitude results not alone from the legacy of the second world 
war, not just from the revelations of various propaganda analysts. Commenting 
on the way many people in modern society fee/ manipulated, Merton speaks of 
“cumulatively subtle methods of salesmanship which may simulate values com 
mon to both salesman and client for private and self-interested motives. In place 
of a sense of Gemeinschaft—genuine community of values—there intrudes 


pseudo-Gemeinschaft—the feigning of personal concern with the other fellow 


in order to manipulate him the better.’’ ! The shoe salesman who calls all female 


'! Robert K. Merton, Mass Persuasion (New York: Harper, 1947) p. 189 

12 Hans Speier, “The Future of Psychological Warfare,” Public Opinion Quarterly 
12, 1948, p. 17. 

13 Merton, op. cit., p. 93. 


14 Tbid., p. 142. 
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customers ‘Honey’ at least corrupts a traditional term of endearment if he does 
not foster public cynicism with regard to all merchandising operations. When 
all politicians are for ‘the people’’ and against the ‘‘vested interests’ then it is 
easy to dismiss them all as “just politicians’ and to play one’s role as citizen in 
a righteous but superficial manner. 


WHAT MIGHT BE DONE? 


cine peo is not necessarily a one-way process, however, and sociologists 
might contribute to making it a mutual affair. Many of us fear the “Machia- 
vellian” propagandist, but he is not, after all, “a specter in whose presence the 
nervous can do nothing but shudder. He is a human being, product of a family, 
of school days, or everyday surroundings, or job opportunities, of opportunities 
to practice special skills. All of these can be studied and, if studied, perhaps 
altered in such a way as to make him what others desire him to be.” 1% 

When the words. of a speaker or writer are dismissed with the remark, 
“That's just sales talk,’’ or ‘just propaganda,’’ there is an implied dichotomy: 
“just propaganda” versus “the truth.” To classify ideas into just two such 
categories hardly seems adequate for a successful solution of the problems con- 
fronting a complex, industrial, internationally involved society. One phase of 
promoting a more adequate classification of ideas would seem to be the accumu- 
lation of knowledge regarding propaganda techniques (and propaganda tech- 
nicians). As such knowledge accumulates, this two-valued orientation must 
break up into finer and finer gradations, Its “just propaganda” pigeon-hole will 
be subdivided into so many categories that the apparently glaring contrast with 

the truth’ will tend to fade. But this non-aristotelian view is not likely to be 
achieved if we merely despise all propaganda as a result of our abhorrence of 
signal reactions. 

Objective propaganda research may also contribute to societal adjustment 
if it leads the public to view propaganda messages as word-maps. The word- 
maps of the advertiser and the propagandist, as Hayakawa and others have sug- 
gested, contain implicit or explicit predictions. (If you buy product X, or 
pursue policy Y, you will achieve satisfaction Z.) The reliability of these pre- 
dictions, and the adequacy and accuracy of these word-maps, must be appraised 
in terms more fundamental than those of the oversimplified propaganda-versus- 
truth dichotomy. 

It is worth considering the possibility that the prevalence of pseudo- 
Gemeinschaft is thus far a matter of default—resulting from, rather than caus- 
ing, the decline of genuine Gemeinschaft. Perhaps the “epidemic” of propa- 
danditis results less from an abundance of misleading propaganda claims than 
‘© Bruce Lannes Smith, “The Political Communication Specialist of Our Times,” in 


Smith, Lasswell, and Casey, Propaganda, Communication and Public Opinion (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1946) p. 31. 
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from a shortage of unbiased and yet understandable word-maps of human 
valuing. Deplorable though it may be, a simple but misleading word-map seems 
to be socially preferred to no word-map at all or to one that is so compre- 
hensive the average man cannot comprehend it. If psewdo-Gemeinschaft and 
“propaganditis” are social problems, their solution would seem to lie not in 
deploring them but in displacing them; they might be displaced by concerted 
efforts toward the careful, objective mapping of human evaluative behavior. 
But this does not mean merely “presenting all the facts’ and ‘‘letting the facts 
speak for themselves.’’ Facts do not speak for themselves and people haven't 
the time, the patience, or the capacity to look at a// the facts. Rather it must 
imply the invention and inauguration of some institutional pattern in society 
which can insure that those who disseminate propaganda on a large scale are 
agents of the whole community and not merely autonomous opportunists (or at 
least that they shall have a symbiotic rather than a parasitic relation to their 


I 
audience ) 


CONCLUSION 


iy THE SOCIOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE in which the deliberate production of signal 
reactions has been examined in this paper is valid, its consequences for 
society might include a more felicitous adjustment to the continuing prevalence 
of propaganda activities. For if society persists, so, apparently, will propaganda 
and signal reactions. Not all signal reactions are defensible. On the other hand, 
indiscriminate condemnation of signal reactions is a form of prudery. Like 
sex, propaganda may need to be institutionalized—regulated by society so that 
it can perform its function in the societal process without interfering with other 
necessary functions—but neither sex nor propaganda can be eradicated if our 
society is to survive. 

Students of general semantics might be well advised to work not for the 
impossible elimination of signal reactions but for ensuring somehow that the 
artificial production of signal reactions shall be done responsibly rather than for 
the private interests of the producer. It is the feeling of the present writer that 
the habit of reacting to signal reactions signally can itself seriously impede the 


desirable development of institutionalized regulation of propaganda processes. 








SIGNAL REACTIONS AND 
THE MASS MEDIA 


S. 1. HAYAKAWA 


se FIRST Omission in Mr. William R. Catton’s discussion of the term “signal 
reaction” as used in my Language in Action (1941) is that he seems to have 
failed to notice that in my revised and expanded Language in Thought and Ac- 
tion (1949) I have dispensed with the term. For reasons not unconnected with 
the objections he enumerates, I found the term expendable and got rid of it. It 
occurs only once, I think, in the latter book—and that once by inadvertence. 
But since Mr. Catton brings the matter up, I gladly resuscitate the term for 
purposes of discussion. Of course, the moment one wants help with his luggage 
as he gets off a train, the differences between redcap, and redcap, are not a 
matter of concern. One goes through the routinized procedure of summoning 
any redcap available because he is a redcap—or is dressed like one. I am sorry 
I created the impression that routinized or habitual behavior is to be deplored. 
I freely acknowledge that cultures must have patterns of behavior and designa- 
tions of role if they are to be cultures at all. What I mean by “signal reactions” 
(and what I probably should have said in 1941) are reactions inappropriate to 
the situation at hand because of failure to make differentiations which, in that 
situation, are both relevant and necessary. In other words, if you want to get 
your luggage back when you get to your taxi, you will no longer be content with 
any redcap, since only one of them has your luggage. People to whom “all 
Negroes look alike’’ can waste a lot of time in a crowded railroad station. 


ni THERE are other implications in Mr. Catton’s article that disturb me. 
For example, he quotes without approval or dissent Edward L. Bernays to 
the effect that ‘The conscious and intelligent manipulation of the organized 
habits and opinions of the masses is an important element in democratic society. 
Those who manipulate this unseen mechanism of society constitute an invisible 
government which is the true ruling power of our country” (Propaganda [New 
York, 1928], p. 9). 

If “an invisible government’ is ‘the true ruling power in our country,” how 
can it be called a “democratic society?’ According to my understanding of 
“democracy,” what Mr. Bernays is describing is an oligarchy so skillful that 
those who are ruled don’t know they are being ruled, but imagine that they are 
ruling themselves. If Mr. Bernays wants to call that a “democratic society,”” he 
is certainly free to do so. But I am surprised that Mr. Catton does not at least 
raise an eyebrow. 
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AS FoR “Grade A, Pasteurized’’—I too buy milk so labeled. But I am given 
no choice in the matter. I have yet to find in any store a milk-carton labeled 
“Grade B.’” Everything is “Grade A’ these days. And “pasteurized” has become 
a magic word. Beer, I notice, is ‘‘pasteurized’’"—although I never heard of any- 
one getting tuberculosis or undulant fever from drinking unpasteurized beer. 
And they've processed and pasteurized the living daylights (and the flavor) out 
of packaged cheeses, so that they last indefinitely even without refrigeration. In 
other words, not even micro-organisms want to eat those cheeses. Which makes 
me damn sure I don't want to eat them either. But apparently they sell well. 
Face creams too are being pasteurized—although what pasteurization does for 
perfumed Mazola to put on one’s face I can't imagine. And any day now, the 
hucksters will announce a hi-test, anti-knock, flight-tested, PASTEURIZED 
gasoline. They haven't thought of it yet, to be sure, but as soon as they read this 
article, they'll go right to work on it 

Since Mr. Catton brings up this matter of government gradings, let me dis 
cuss this further. Government grades are established by law in such a way as to 


stand for certain well-defined social agreements as to the qualities and prop- 


erties of consumer goods. But those agreements too need to be understood if 
they are to be used intelligently, and routine reactions simply will not do. For 
example, some people people insist on “Grade A” for everything they buy, in 
cluding canned tomatoes. That grade is given to canned tomatoes that are whole 
and look beautiful. If you want to make a spaghetti sauce, the wise thing to do 
is to buy “Grade C,” in which the tomatoes, although equally nutritious, are 
likely to be in pieces. However, the compulsive—those bound by what / call 
signal reactions— insist on “Grade A’’ no matter what they are using their canned 
tomatoes for. 

Or take the matter of meat grading. During World War II, if I remember 
correctly—and readers are invited to correct me if I am in error—the meat 
shortage resulted in a short supply of beef which could be labeled “U.S. Choice 
under the standards then prevailing. Consequently, industry pressure was brought 
to bear on the government to change the definition of ‘U.S. Choice” so that 
meats of lower quality could be so labeled. This change was actually brought 
about—-with the result that ‘U.S. Choice,,,,"" is NOT “U.S. Choice,,.,.”’ But 
most butchers and packers do not use even these revised grades. As Mr. Catton, 
if he helps his wife with the shopping, surely must have noticed, most packers 
avoid altogether the use of U.S. grades on their beef, preferring to label their 
meats under private (and therefore unverifiable) systems of grading. These 
private grades always have attractive names: “premium,” ‘‘first quality,” “five 
star,’ etc. They systematically avoid those names upon which public (verifiable) 
standards have been placed: ‘‘Prime,'’ ‘Choice,’ “Commercial,” etc. If beef is 
important to you, it is best mot to have routinized reactions even to the most 
elegant-sounding names. And if beef is not important to you, it is still necessary, 
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I believe, to be aware of the fact that “Grade A’ may or may not mean some- 
thing. In beef, it doesn’t mean anything. 

Mr. Catton seems to me to pose impossible alternatives on the basis of which 
to make decisions: either to believe the propaganda or for “each of us inde- 
pendently to gather all the relevant data and to make up our minds before 
participating in any social decision.” As regards canned foods or political 
candidates, I know I cannot gather al/ the relevant data. But I don’t have to 
take on faith the utterances of interested propagandists either. The great problem 
in our culture is not faith vs. complete knowledge. It is that of finding dés- 
interested sources of information. I should like to return to this point later. 


M* CATTON is right in saying that there is a limit to the amount of in- 
formation we can absorb and use. But, especially when it comes to con- 
sumer goods—and consumer advertising constitutes the greater proportion of 
the propaganda of which the average citizen is aware—we are not getting even 
a fraction of the information we can use. Millions of dollars are spent on news- 
paper and magazine ads and on radio and television to tell us that X motor oil 
contains “additive R-533,’’ and that Y toothpaste contains ‘‘gardol,’’ and that 
Z cleanser is now colored a “magic yellow,’ and that M cold-tablets give “‘four- 
way protection,” and that N liver pills are “just like a doctor's prescription.” 
Is this information? Mr. Catton can rest his mind about the Shannon-Weaver 
observation to the effect that circuits can be overloaded. Under present conditions, 
so far as mass communication (propaganda) channels are concerned, the chances 
of getting information are so slight as to be negligible. 

But what Mr. Catton does not appear to be concerned with sufficiently is 
the fact that misinformation abounds. Millions of dollars are spent annually 
to convince us that having 275 h.p. in a passenger car contributes to our safety, 
that a jerry-built shack becomes an “‘estate’’ when it’s located in ‘‘Beverley Acres,” 
and that although you can take up to 36 months to pay, there ‘‘is no interest or 
carrying charge.” The distrust of propaganda does not come from the fear that 
someone else is making our choices. It doesn’t matter who has influenced our 
choices if they turn out to be the right ones—indeed, we are grateful to those 
who give us reliable information, even if it is an advertising agency. The dis- 
trust arises from the fact that we are constantly learning (too late) that we have 
made the wrong choices on the basis of misinformation that someone or other 
has been at considerable pains and cost to place before us. (Just today, the 
“guaranteed, kiln-dried,”” 4” x 4” redwood lumber which I bought for house 
remodelling turned out, on sawing, to have a dark, wet core 2” in diameter 
right down through the middle.) 

Mr. Catton asks, ‘To what degree do propaganda analysts (including some 
general semanticists and sociologists) foster this public distrust of socially in- 
dispensable communication channels?’ I would say in reply that insofar as com- 
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munication is “socially indispensable, it will inculcate the opposite of “signal 
reactions,” as ] understand this term. That does not mean that there will be any 
dissolution of cultural patterns, but rather it will mean the strengthening of the 
society. A sane society will be held together not by incantation or magic words, 
but by meaningful communication—i.e., communications in which there is an 
observable correspondence between verbal map and nonverbal territory. Under 
such conditions, reasoned faith and routine choices can freely exist. One will be 
able to say of an advertised product or a political party, “Its performance in 
the past has corresponded with its claims. Hence I have reason to believe that 
I can put my trust in it again.’ The social order has nothing to fear from the 
general semanticist, the propaganda analyst, or any other such disinterested 
critic of existing communications. If the social order is menaced, it is by the 
flood of sheer crap that so dominates commercial communication channels that 
thereby all communications are made suspect 
H’ NCE I agree profoundly with Mr. Catton that the dissemination of such 
information and evaluations as will insure the continued functioning of 
our society as a society must be performed responsibly. It may well be true that 
the “ ‘epidemic’ of propaganditis results less from an abundance of misleading 
propaganda claims than from a shortage of unbiased yet understandable word 
maps of human valuing.” But has Mr. Catton paid sufficient attention to the 
fact that the abundance of the‘one is indi ubly nected with t hortage 


Ot ti thers 


The dissemination of ‘simple and misleading word-maps’” as to the ad 


vantages, for example, of a brand of toothpaste commands the talent resources 
of artists, writers, musicians, comedians, new ymmentators, dramatists, and the 
technical resources of a vast, nation-wide communications industry, all of which 
unite to attract an audience to the message, sweeten it up, and place it in every 
home 

An unbiased word map on the same subject, however, can get into Con 
sumers Union Reports or the Journal of the American Dental Association—but 
where else? Even the schoolroom channels of communication are systematically 
infiltrated by prepared ‘educational materials’ (concerning canned goods, oil 
products, etc.) thoughtfully provided by industry sources. There is no evidence 
that the public prefers ‘simple and misleading word maps” to other kinds or 


to no maps at all. The public is given no choice in the matter 


M* CATTON suggests a research project of ‘concerted efforts toward the 


ureful, objective mapping of human evaluative behavior,” as a result of 


which might arise the “invention and inauguration of some institutional pattern 
of society which can insure that those who disseminate propagan la on a large 


scale are agents of the whole community and not merely autonomous oppor 
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tunists.’’ Why does he ignore the institutional patterns of this kind that already 
exist—on a national scale in almost all civilized countries and on smaller scales 
within our own country? I refer, of course, to such institutions as the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Radio- 
diffusion Frangaise, Japan Radio, etc., and such local institutions in the U.S. as 
the Wisconsin State Network and the new nonprofit educational television sta- 
tions that are being developed in most American cities. There are many forms 
of such publicly-responsible institutions; none of them is perfect, but their per- 
formance and effectiveness as ‘agents of the whole community” are matters of 
public record, open for examination by anyone. 

The tragedy of communication by radio and television in the U.S. is that 
such “agents of the whole community’ must exist on a tiny scale where they 
exist at all. A publicly-supported educational television station ordinarily oper- 
ates on an annual budget less than is spent for a single commercial network 
“spectacular.” The Wisconsin legislature has recently thrown out a proposal for 
a publicly-supported television network in that state. Stations which are ‘‘agents 
of the whole community” in U.S. radio and television usually lead a humble 
and financially precarious existence, some of them broadcasting only a few hours 
a day, and often ignored in the program-listings of the newspapers. And no one 
even suggests a federal, government-sponsored, nation-wide network. 

Why do we in the U.S. fear to have that which all other nations find essen- 
tial? Why, when even so conservative a mind as Herbert Hoover declared in 
1924 that an instrument of communication as important as radio should never 
be commercially exploited, did we virtually turn over the entire miracle of 
electronic communication to the hucksters, the hawkers, and the pitchmen? 

One important reason for this incredible give-away, I am sure, is the fact 
that the public has been well propagandized into a signal reaction which identi- 
fies government control of anything with “creeping socialism,” ‘tyranny,’ 
“communism,” or some such abstraction suggesting the diminution of our 
liberties. To quote Bernays again, ‘Those who manipulate this unseen mechan- 
ism of society [ propaganda} constitute an invisible government which is the 
true ruling power of our country.” Fleeing the imagined tyranny of a visible 
government, we have delivered ourselves into the hands of this invisible govern- 
ment. Without a powerful and rival channel of communication to speak as 
“agents of the whole community,” there is no alternative to being thus manipu- 
lated and invisibly (and therefore irresponsibly) ruled. 


To be sure, radio and television stations are licensed to operate “in the 
public interest,’ and they occasionally make token gestures in that direction. 
But will they ever become disinterested channels of communication? I don’t see 
how, given the present economics of the industry. And as long as what Mr. 
Catton calls “autonomous opportunists’’ have a near-monopoly on our most per- 
vasive and powerful channels of communication, we shall remain Whittaker'd, 
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Baxter'd, and bewildered—a condition which I am sure Mr. Catton, neither as 
sociologist nor as educator, can contemplate with equanimity. 


S’ [ IMPLORE Mr. Catton to maintain a sharp distinction between those uni- 
formities of reaction which result in inappropriate or self-defeating behavior 
(‘signal reactions’) and those uniformities of reaction which, whether for 
reasons of economy and efficiency or for reasons of social cohesion, are necessary 
to daily living. He uses the word ‘propaganda’ to indicate efforts, through mass 
communications, to induce either kind of uniformity. I would call efforts to 
induce the former kind of uniformity “propaganda’’—in a perjorative sense 
whether conducted by advertising agencies or schools. I would call efforts to 
produce the latter kind of uniformity—again whether conducted by advertising 
agencies or schools—a necessary part of public education. 

I don't suppose I can induce Mr. Catton to adopt my vocabulary and my 
definitions, but I do earnestly solicit his support in the general semanticist’s 
crusade against what I call signal reactions, whatever he wants to call them. He 
suggests that ultimately propaganda might be intelligently regulated. This | 
would fear. What I would prefer is the opportunity for more free and equal com 
petition between the communications of the “autonomous opportunists’” and 
the communications of ‘agents of the whole community.” Such competition 
will have a better chance of emerging when Mr. Catton’s students and mine, 
and thousands of others like them, begin to see through and revolt against the 
signal-reaction-inducing tricks (“‘It’s the best in the land if you buy by brand’’) 
that are now fouling up the airwaves. 


ARE THERE EMPIRICAL ROOTS FOR 
THE LAW OF NON-CONTRADICTION? 


WALTER E. STUERMANN * 


— SYSTEMS of mathematics and logic do, as a matter of fact, have applica- 
tions. The question needs to be asked, however, as to how this is possible. 


If one can specify the empirical bases of the postulates of these systems, some 
headway may be made in answering this question. Only the law of non-con 
tradiction is under consideration here. The question is, “Are there empirical 
roots for the law of non-contradiction? 

The law of non-contradiction may be expressed this way: not both X and 
not-X. It says that one cannot assert and deny a characteristic of an object at 


* Associate professor of philosophy, University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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the same time and in the same respect. ‘The coin is copper’ and “the coin is 
not copper’ are contradictory. ‘All metals are solids’’ and ‘some metal is not 
a solid” are contradictory. So also are “either John is a pilot or a lawyer’ and 
“John is not a pilot and not a lawyer.” The law of non-contradiction simply 
says that you cannot both have your cake and not have it at the same time. 


hr" the law of non-contradiction may be considered as an abstract formula- 
tion of the condition under which the naming process is meaningful. The 
sentence which expresses the law employs the word “not.” Indeed, the meaning 
of the sentence resolves itself into the meaning of ‘‘not.’”” The word “not” is a 
primitive word, It is difficult, if not impossible, to speak about it or to define 
it without using the word itself or some synonym for it. This should not, how- 
ever, prevent correlating the word with the situation which gives it its meaning. 
The word “‘not’’ and consequently the law of non-contradiction have their 
meaning in terms of the situation we confront in the process of naming (cf., 
W. H. Werkmeister: An Introduction to Critical Thinking, pp. 137-138). 
When the nervous system and consciousness have reached that point of their 
development where the organism is able to take note of elements of similarity 
and difference among things, names are applied to the different collections of 
items in experience. Consciousness of differences in the structure and function- 
ing of things finds expression at the level of verbalization in the application 
of names, For example, to a certain collection of things sharing the character- 
istics of sphericity and movability the name “‘geel’’ is applied. Other things are, 
then, to be designated by different names. Therefore they are “not geels.” The 
word “not” performs the function of maintaining the distinctions between the 
names of different things or collections of things. If these distinctions are not 
maintained, communication is virtually impossible. Confusion and distress result. 
Cooperation between men is practically impossible and the solution of human 
problems (especially social ones) is in large measure precluded. The law of 
non-contradiction is a generalized statement of the necessity of consistency and 
clarity in the use of names, if man’s potentialities as a user of symbols are to 
be realized. It says that all names are not the same name. It is a protocol sen- 
tence stating a condition which must be maintained in the use of names, if man 
is to escape the distress and misery which result from a breakdown in communi- 
cation. Here is one sense, then, in which the law of non-contradiction may be 
said to have an empirical basis. It is founded upon the exigencies of the naming 
process, if naming is to be at all meaningful and if communication is to take 
place. What has been said here can, in a sense, be understood as a description 
of the semantic meaning of the law of non-contradiction. 


Re studies of the conflict behavior of animals indicate that there is 
another empirical basis for this law. Let us speak to a specific point. One 
suggestive report of such studies is made by Neal E. Miller under the title 
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“Experimental Studies of Conflict Behavior’ in Personality and the Behavior 
Disorders, edited by J. McV. Hunt (2 vols.; New York: Ronald Press, 1944). 
Miller clearly shows that conflict behavior is produced in a rat when the animal 
is both attracted and repulsed by the same goal. This approach-avoidance com 
petition may be observed when the animal is driven by hunger to approach a 
feeding trough but is repulsed by fear of a shock which it has received at 
previous feeding periods. The animal both wants to approach the goal and does 
not want to approach it. It finds itself in a situation where, due to physiological 
drives, it must both have X and not have X. We have here a life-situation whose 
structure is striking parallel to the thought expressed in the law of non-contradic- 
tion. Where the drives are intense enough, a state of stable equilibrium occurs 
and overt symptoms of a “neurosis” can be observed in the animal 

Similarly, when an animal finds itself in a situation where it has before it 
alternative courses of action, all of which it is driven to avoid (there is no 
possibility of choosing a satisfying course of action), conflict behavior results. 
If there is an escape path, the animal can flee from the several dire alternatives 
and avoid distress or anxiety. This avoidance-avoidance competition is an 
interesting empirical parallel to the logical dilemma. The form of the dilemma 
is this: either A or B; A implies X; B implies Y; therefore, either X or Y 
(and, in general, both X and Y are unsatisfactory or repulsive alternatives). 

The experiments with rats are simply carefully controlled and measured 
investigations of phenomena quite obvious in human behavior situations. Con 
flict behaviors of the approach-avoidance or the avoidance-avoidance types exhibit 
themselves in the human animal in the symptoms of anxiety, despair arising 
out of frustration, withdrawal from the external world, or undiscipline d, frantic 
responses. If the conflict situation is not broken down, neuroses and psychotic 
maladies are likely to occur. Some men in problem-situations are 


o thoroughly 
frustrated and overwhelmed with despair and anxiety that they take their own 
lives or deteriorate physically and mentally. 

In a conflict situation, a decision is required if the animal is to continue 
to live, or at least continue to live healthily. But in general no decision can be 
made, because any decision will bring dire consequences. Certain problems must 
be solved if life is to go on. But the solutions of th problems require decisions 
or choices. When no decision or choice can be made, the animal withers away 
in the inescapable trap of indecision and frustration. The approach-avoidance 
situation may be described this way: not both approach to the goal and with- 
drawal from the goal. The avoidance-avoidance situation may be described thus: 
not both withdrawal from this goal and not approach to that goal (in the case 
where there are two alternatives, each of which prompts withdrawal ) 


ye then, in the realm of decisions required by problems, we find an 
empirical foundation for the law of non-contradiction. “Not both X and 


not-X’"’ is an abstraction at the level of verbalization of the ines: apableness of 
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decisions in problem-situations, if one’s life is to be healthy or even continue 
at all. More exactly, it is a directive statement telling us that we must avoid 
situations where no decision can be made. It expresses the thought that we 
cannot try both to have X and not to have X without life being vitiated by 
despair and anxiety. This interpretation of the law of non-contradiction may 
be considered as a description of the pragmatic meaning of the formula. 

If these two suggestions concerning the empirical roots of the law of non- 
contradiction are justified, one can begin to understand how it is possible for 
the formal sciences of mathematics and logic, which are in part based upon 
this law, to have applications. 

Someone may ask, ‘Why it is, then, that a person who is not aware of these 
considerations concerning the naming process and conflict behavior readily 
accepts the law of non-contradiction as a postulate of thought when it is first 
explicitly proposed?” The immediate acceptance of the formula is a matter of 
recognizing in distinct and clear form a “law” which has been for a long time 
at work in one’s behavior and of which one has heretofore only been half- 
conscious. The necessity of decision or choice in problem-situations and the 
correlation between anxiety and illness and the stable equilibrium of conflict 
situations have been made painfully clear to a person from early childhood. 
Similarly, the fact that communication requires consistency and clarity in the 
use of names has been underscored for a man by the confusion and disasters 
which have befallen him when he has not used words consistently. These matters 
have become part of the fiber of his life. It is habitual with him to recognize these 
exigencies in an animal fashion, though they perhaps have never been clearly 
conceived in consciousness. But, when the conceptualization of them is clearly 
set forth in the law of non-contradiction, his reaction is, ““To be sure, I knew 
it all the while—it is self-evident.’’ Many teachers of logic are delighted with 
this response. Neither they nor their pupils raise the question of the genesis of 
this law from experience. There are so few issues in logic so happily resolved 
that the teacher may be forgiven for not wanting to destroy this one felicitous 
moment! 
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OPERATIONAL PHILOSOPHY: INTEGRATING KNOWLEDGE AND ACTION, by 
Anatol Rapoport. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1954. xi + 258 pp. 
$3.75. 


ger RAPOPORT'S book is a welcome addition to the growing literature 
aimed at humanizing philosophy. That is to say, it is more than merely 
modern, for the author is not in sympathy with the rigorous and excessively 
aseptic approach of Carnap and Ayer (at least not with the Ayer of the first 
edition of Language, Truth and Logic), arguing that philosophizing is a more 
developmental, more tentative, and a more humane activity than one might justi 
fiably infer from the writings of the logic al positivists of the classical period, Al. 
though his approach is in many respects similar to (since derived from) that of 
the Vienna circle, Rapoport chooses to identify his view by a different name, 
“operational philosophy,” saying (p. 77) that it is ‘‘a sort of psychoanalysis ap 
plied to past and current systems of rationalization and has an aim similar to that 
of psychoanalysis: to free human thought from compulsions.’ Philosophy so con 
ceived is obviously not, then, any mere academic specialty, but something of 
value to every inquiring mind. 

The book begins with an admirably simple discussion of knowledge and the 
kinds of truth—which are two: “validity” and “truth proper.’ The validity of 
an assertion is determined by its relation to the set of assertions of which it is 
part: has it been logically derived from the others? This is formal truth which 
is the only kind existing in the universe of logic and mathematics. It refers to 
nothing in the material world. If we ask whether a particular valid statement 
(e.g., “the square on the hypotenuse equals the sum of the squares of the other 
two sides’) applies to the material world (e.g., a farmer's field which needs 
measuring) we are asking whether the valid assertion is ‘true which is a 
different question. To determine this we must look outside the set of logical 


‘ 


assertions, at material objects, e.g., transits surveying tapes, markers, and the 


field. We regard our formal set of assertions as a ‘‘model’’ and ask whether the 
reality we have to deal with corresponds sufficiently closely with the model for 
us to regard this particular model as a useful one. Plainly, the answer to such a 


question is always tentative and subject to change should we later think of a 
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better model or run across facts that don’t jibe with the accepted one. And, 
unless we want to run the risk of hopeless confusion, we must always remember 
that the two kinds of truth are essentially different. The material truth of an 
assertion depends on its material consequences; the formal truth (validity) of 
an assertion derives from its antecedents. 


W: MAY SAY that an assertion is operationally true if all three of the follow- 
ing conditions are met (p. 33): 

The assertion implies predictions to be tested by conceivable operations. 
Operations have been carried out to test the predictions. 

The predictions have been verified by the operations. 

f the third condition is not' met the assertion is false; if the second is not 
met, it is indeterminate ; if the first is not satisfied, it is meaningless. Otherwise 
it is ¢rue. Thus, in operating with the real world we have ‘‘at least four different 
kinds of assertions . . . unlike traditional (Aristotelian) logic, which demands 
that an assertion be either true or false . . .” 


1. 
r # 


With the sense of this analysis surely no modern philosopher or scientist 
would argue; but as Rapoport is well aware, there is perhaps justifiable criticism 
to be made of one of the terms, namely, of “meaningless.” This word, which 
owes its birth (as Sinnios) to the original twentieth century logical positivists, 
may have done as much harm as good for the cause of advancing rationalism 
in philosophy. When we speak, we presumably speak to someone; and to tell 
a fellow-discussant flatly that what he says is ‘meaningless’ is to administer an 
intellectual slap in the face. Is it any wonder if he loses his temper and rejects 
our entire position? As one who has himself been guilty of this gaucherie, let 
me say that ‘‘meaningless’ is an aggressive word, even a cruel one; it is a goad, 
a red flag, a burr under the saddle. Surely we can find some friendlier word? 
When the history of philosophy in our century comes to be written it will show, 
I believe, that the banner. of “meaninglessness’’ has served quite as well (if not 
better) in uniting opposition to progress in philosophy as it has in marshalling 
the progressive elements. The flamboyant colorfulness of this word stands out 
in strange contrast to the deliberate striving after a monotone, emotion-free 
approach to philosophy exhibited by those who resort to the word so readily. 


P’ RHAPS a more serious danger of “meaningless” is that it is habit-forming, 
in the bad sense: There is much in this world that we do not understand 
(“‘much"’—what an understatement!) and to use this word habitually is to 
adopt a sort of “tunnel-vision’’ of the intellect. There is little doubt that many 
young philosophers of the first quarter-century of the twentieth were so afflicted, 
at least for a time. Even Ludwig Wittgenstein may have gone too far in this 
way in the Tractatus Logico-philosophicus. But, by all accounts, he later re- 


treated from his extreme position of 1922, and recognized that when a man re- 
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péatedly makes a “meaningless’’ asserti r us ‘meaningless’ term, even 


in the face of criticism that should we should admit that 


there must be some sense in which the s’ has meaning. Some feel 


ing there is in him which his command of language is powerless to communicate 


For his sake, for our sake—yes, and for the sake of the future—we must 


throw off our own feelings of aggressiveness, stop sneering “meaningless” at 


him, and try to get inside his mind, to try to help him—as a brother—to find 


and resolve the puzzle entangled in his words. This later development of Witt 
genstein’s group has been called “therapeutic positivism.” Psychologically, the 


difference between it and its parent “logical positivism’ is the difference be 


tween love and hate. Or, with perhaps greater historical soundness, it is the 
difference between the adolescent rejection of a father-figure, and the adult 
acceptance of one’s origins and limitations 

This psychological conversion of philosophy in our time has been aided by 
many people, among them Suzanne Langer who showed so beautifully in her 
Philosophy in a New Key how clear-cut and defensible meanings only gradu 
ally crystalfize out of a cloudy mother-liquor of metaphor. Cornford, in The 


Unwritten Philosophy, adopts a similar position. He who throws out metaphor 


I 


in the name of clarity, throws out the possibility of new meanings Rapoport 
clearly speaks against such a face piling procedure and positivist 


mindedness in his praise (p. 196) of ‘that fringe of metaphorical haze that 
d adds to it the elements of 
zest and adventure.’ His answer to the early Wittgenstein’s severe 


narrow 


surrounds every area of definable experience an 


admonition 

“whereof one cannot speak, one must remain silent,” is (p. 207) 
Before one has learned to speak, one must babble . it behooves modern 
philosophy which has discovered the secret of success of the scientific 
method to approach the analysis of the older attempts with sympathy and 
understanding. Before science learned to talk, it babbled. Where there is 
an extensional bargain, babbling too can be richly communicative, as every 
mother knows. 


}* R Rapoport, as for John Dewey, the desired and predicted reconstruction 


of philosophy entails the fusion of theory and practice. The hybrid i 


} nyp! is in 


es apably ethical. Part Il of Operational Phil bhy is concerned with 


Opera 
tional Ethics,” with what one can say about ethical ~roblems from ‘a modern 


point of view. As a preliminary, Rapoport distin; and rejects 


A. Ethics of retribution. ‘An eye for an ey 


I 


B. Ethics of activism. “The end justifies the means 


C. Ethics of resignation. ‘Conquer evil by not resisting it 


i 


1 This, a common type in the Orient, is also to be found in later writings of Tolstoy 


Christian Science may be regarded as a variant of it, according to tl 


author conquer 
illness by refusing to believe in it. Somewhat s 


irprisingly, it is pointed out that Riesman’s 
other-directed” man may be said to be espousing a form of 


an ethics of resignation 
though one that leads to unending frustration 
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In contrast to these there is an operational ethics which is patterned after 
science in that it assumes no ready-made ends, but constantly revises its goals 
as a result of living and inquiry. The moral act is part of a feed-back system, 
which is constantly evolving. Incidentally, Rapoport specifically recognizes the 
validity of analysing people's motives for their ethical acts, a validity that is 
denied by many doctrinaire moralists of more traditional systems. Rapoport’s 
position is, I believe we would all say now, the only tenable one in this day of 
Freud. 

Operational ethics is, of course, fluid. But it must not be confused with the 
belief of ‘ethical relativism’ that there are, in principle, no principles whatso- 
ever in ethics except Pope's dictum, ‘Whatever is, is right.'’ Rapoport, using 
the language of mathematics, says that our hope must be to extract the invari- 
ants of human needs out of the welter of diverse moral practices recorded in 
history and in the literature of anthropology. He proposes these as a beginning 
of a basic list of invariant human needs: 

1. The physiological needs in the narrow sense (e.g., food). 

2. The need to ‘belong’’ to one or more social groups. 

3. The need for “order.” To satisfy this need men have produced art and 
science. 

4, The need for security. This arises as a consequence of the specifically 
human perception of time and awareness of a future. 

From these, and possibly other, invariants Rapoport believes that we should 
eventually be able to evolve a defendable, stable ethical order. His position is 
tentative, open-minded, optimistic. 


— are the most important ideas in Rapoport’s Operational Philosophy, as 
I read it. But in saying this I leave out a great many interesting and well- 
presented side issues. The writing is a model of clarity, of the art of presenting 
ideas in their simplest form and in their best order; there are surely not many 
parts of the book that could be improved upon in these aspects. The writing is 
singularly free of emotional words and passion-producing phrases. It is a good 


book. 


GARRETT HARDIN 
Santa Barbara College 
University of California 
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Satire and Senzentics 


THE GOLDEN ARCHER, A SATIRICAL NOVEL OF 1975, by Gregory Mason. New 
York: Twayne Publishers, 1956. 296 pp. $3.50. 


yp HYPOTHESIS that man’s inhumanity to man results from his fears and 
guilt feelings is not unfamiliar. Nor, to readers of ETC. especially, is the 
idea strange that man needs at least an open mind and a flexible method if he 
is to obtain more satisfactory solutions to his problems. It is unusual, however, 
to meet these assumptions back to back and in a novel. And it is just as unusual 
to find in the novel a teacher of general semantics. In The Golden Archer, Aline 
Archer, though not the central character, is a professional semanticist who has 
taught her four children—now adults and, like their father Amos, expert in 
some branch of science—to question everything, including themselves. From 
her they have learned, moreover, self-confidence, humility, curiosity, and a 
belief in the basic oneness of mankind. If each has his special phobia, he knows 
how tocope with it. This is more paragon than family. 

The world the Archers live in is the world of 1975. By bringing together 
scattered remarks, we understand that the time is shortly after World War III, 
a war that ended in stalemate because America had been weakened by wide 
spread alcoholism. The slight advantage we might have won at the peace table 
was lost when we decided to invade Rumania, only to have Russia conquer all 
of Western Europe except Scandinavia and Britain, What brought the war to 
a close was our use of a chemical accidentally produced by a cosmetics company. 
By spraying it, science-fiction style, from vacuum guns, we were able to induce 
instantaneous menopause in enemy females. 

During the war water was contaminated by radiation, and afterwards con- 
tagion spread from the poisoned bodies that had been buried rather than cre 
mated. Nevertheless, the America of 1975, as Mr. Mason imagines it, is not un 
like the America of today. There has been some technological advance—new 
synthetic materials, and flight by magnets on “‘air-tracks” (science-fiction again). 
But the economic system has not perceptibly changed, nor have most social cus 
toms and institutions. Intolerance is still here; only it has grown. That, I believe, 
is Mr. Mason's chief concern and his target. Amos, the “Golden Archer,’’ is 
“cursed with an open mind, compelled to shoot at anyone who threatens the 
freedom of a fellow-creature.”’ 


By 1975 a constitutional amendment has ordered: ‘Sexual intercourse, being 
a divine arrangement for the transmission of life, shall take place only between 
married couples, and then only in duly certified hospitals.” And the Woman 
Act has forbidden any male to travel with or eat in public with any female less 


than half his age unless she is his daughter, step-daughter, niece, or secretary. 
Amos is being investigated by the FBI for having said in a pamphlet that the 
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creation of the world can be explained without presupposing a deity. In fact, 
the FBI is itself being secretly investigated by an organization of Northern 
Catholics and Southern Calvinists, known as the CCA, that wants to control it 
as well as the legislature, the schools, and all communications. Opposed to this 
authoritarianism are the Free Americans, the liberals of all faiths: Southern 
Catholics, liberal Protestants, Reformed Jews, and the Single Soul Catholics, a 
new sect led by an excommunicated priest. Rumor of a second squib by Archer 
increases tension. And, after atrocities, including an aerial attack with hot oil 
and feathers on a nudist camp, and attempts to interfere with the Archers’ ex- 
periment in restoring the dead to life, the struggle between the two factions 
reaches the proportions of a civil war. Neither side wins, but the CCA agrees to a 
truce when all the dead in a Boston cemetery are resurrected (science-fiction 
still) by a substance the Archers have compounded. 

In this contest the freedoms which are threatened are the historically con- 
troversial ones—religious, sexual, and political. Politics, however, is unhis- 
torically separated from economics, and political power is merely an instrument 
used by fearful puritans to compel conformity in religious and sexual behavior. 
Rich “snobs,” insecure in a competitive economy, join the CCA because they 
feel socially inferior and hate democracy. The CCA courts Russian aid because, 
after all, Russia is authoritarian and its economic theory is two-valued. 


tag CONTEST between the CCA and the Free Americans is only summarized. 
It is background for the detailed skirmishes in which the Archers have a 
part. Andrea Archer's efforts to outwit her father’s (Amos’s) enemies are in 
a way the connecting links of the plot. She becomes involved with FBI men, 
including a sympathetic one named Everard. Her fickle suitor, Bruce, and 
Betty, a prostitute with whom he takes up again, blunder into the struggle be- 
cause in self-defense they kill and cremate a tramp—a former FBI agent and 
the very man who, on behalf of the CCA, has been trying to undermine Everard 
(detective story). Andrea's brother Atherton is attracted to Betty. For reasons 
best known to the author, Andrea, Atherton, Bruce, Betty, and Everard visit a 
nudist camp—the one that is attacked. By the time of the attack, however, 
Bruce has already left with a widow and, like Andrea and Everard, Betty and 
Atherton look forward to marriage as soon as the emergency is over. In this 
narration, ideology is of negligible importance compared with melodrama, Rabe- 
laisian humor, and romance. 

The Golden Archer is subtitled ‘‘a satirical novel of 1975.’ We are warned 
in this way not to expect a realistic novel or a work of social science. The 
author has a license to distort. Satire, like caricature, magnifies characteristics 
to call attention to them. What is excessive, satire makes more excessive. But 
good satire is integrated. It has a center and a system. It not only exaggerates 
but it relates its exaggerations to one another and to the things exaggerated. 
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Like other novels, a satirical novel requires what in “The Art of Fiction” Henry 
James called “solidity of specification 


In the present work, too often the happenings are not just extravagant but 


whimsical or absurd. The action lacks coherence. It depends on chance or on 


motives that are insufficiently established. Instead of developing a character, 


the author ‘‘accounts’’ for his behavior, as he ounts for a variety of beliefs 


and social patterns, by a mere psychoanalytic cliché. Atherton, for instance, 
being afraid of women, is at ease only with prosti 
need to be with people, has chosen her profession. Bruce is in revolt against the 
giantess of his nursery. Throughout, the language is as thin 


tutes, and Betty, out of a 


is are the character- 


izations. It seldom suggests the felt life that is the subject of imaginative prose. 


fom IDEAS in The Golden Archer also disappoint our expectations. They are 

imposed upon the narrative rather than integrated with it. They usually 

appear (as they would in non-fiction) as quotations from books, or else as talk 
) 1 


recalled. They resemble the anecdotes of which after-dinner speakers are so 


fortuitously reminded 


Those ideas which are held up to ridicule are extreme. Condemning them 


flatly, however, as in this novel, is not satirizing them, for satire is not literal 


The method of satire is indirect: it shows the drift toward error by allowing 


the “enemy” skilful rationalizations which, in the end, condemn him. But Mr. 


Mason is not subtle, and he does not acquaint us with the enemy. He repeats 


charges without arguing them. I think that, as a result, the Catholic readers 


whom he may wish to reach will merely be offended 


As for the positive ideas, they, too, do not satisfy. In this melodrama, the 


Archers are favored. So are their authorities, from Bell to Wiener and from 
Freud to Rank. The Archers have a scientific outlook 
a process variously observed, verbal and mathematical symbols are human devices, 


and there is no absolute truth. They believe that science, by admitting its limita 


To them the universe is 


tions, is superior to religion which « and infallible knowledge. 


But the semanticist will be puzzled by accompany these 


Satire, as a form of humor, exploits incons In The Golden Archer 


there are many incongruities, only son satirical. Sex, for instance e, 


is a constant source of humor, sometimes T humor (the constitutional 


amendment) and sometimes not (the powers and weaknesses of the human 
constitution). Again, there are absurd titles like “The Metabolism of the Onion 


and such hypotheses as ‘Colds are anti-monotony thet py 


The difficulty is to 


know when the author is serious. For all the praise of scientifi predictability, 


there are several deliberately nonsensical equations. There are also some mis- 


interpretations of logical theory which seem unintentional. In few instances, 


the author has apparently been unable to resist turning against his darlings 
The Archers, we are told, are ‘skilled in osteopathy, psycho-analysis, podiatry 
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and the control of the involuntary neuro-muscular system—which they have 
learned with sphincter control.” 

The quality of the theorizing in this novel can be illustrated by a passage 
from the Archers’ morning ritual to oust fear: 


Amos: The atom is hollow. 

Response: Solidity is a concept of the constipated. 

Amos: There is no devil but man, and man is god. 

Response: The old-fashioned hell is an ideal of the self-hater: heaven an 
ideal of the narcissist. 

Amos: As [Brock} Chisholm said, good and evil are mere devices in- 
vented by selfish old men and women to control their young. 

Response: Rigid social conduct is a concept of herdsmen. 


It is a curious mixture of sense, nonsense, and calculated impiety. By exaggerat- 
ing the language of attack, the author has imperiled the position he would 
defend. In a similar vein, he has. Andrea say, “when you use a label such as 
‘honor,’ ‘goodness,’ ‘purity,’ ‘sin,’ you are abstracting,”’ and then has her add the 
dubious phrase, ‘‘not touching life at all.'’ Mistaken, too, is the book’s criticism 
of either-or reasoning, for it mis-identifies Aristotle with all dogmatism, secular 
and religious. Mr. Mason's Golden Archer lives in 1975 but for some time he 
has been out of date. 


ELEAZER LECKY 
University of Southern California 


“Get the Picture Straight’ 


GuIDE TO AMERICAN ENGLISH, by L. M. Myers. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1955. 433 pp. $3.25. 


ie RENAISSANCE-STYLE “grammarian’’ in Browning’s poem “ground’’ at 
grammar during his last moments, stammered parts of speech through the 
death-rattle, and gave forth the ‘doctrine of the enclitic De’’ while “dead from 
the waist down.” It is likely that many generations of students since that time 
have been inclined to regard the numbness of diehard grammarians as pro 
ceeding in the opposite direction. L. M. Myers’ Guide to American English, a 
whimsical and spirited text, should cancel a lingering stereotype of the dull 
gtammarian. Certainly the author is not dull or dogmatic about grammar. If 
his coverage of the subject is less architectonic than that of his predecessors, 
Myers is nonetheless aware of their heaven-scaling efforts. He offers ‘‘a treat- 
ment of current grammar, pretty well cleared of eighteenth century metaphysics, 
but retaining traditional ideas and terms whenever they are still accurate and 
useful.” 

The first part of Myers’ text, devoted to the relation of language to thinking 
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and the development of our language, should very useful to students. In 
Seeing through Words” Myers attacks the concept of reading 


recognizing the written symbols.” Later h 


as a matter of 


; ready to demonstrate more fully 
that ‘““words have no meaning at all’’ and «plore the several kinds of truth 


and the uses and limitations of logic. The hapters on reports, inferences, and 


value judgments and on indirect uses ge are rich in illustrations 


Some are timely, including a concealed dir that people who smoke Marilyn 


Monroe's brand of cigarettes will be “‘like’’ her. A brief history of language 


paves the way for a defense of standard “American” English and a discussion 


of areas Of usage. 


Part Two is a study of grammar. In Myers has warned readers 


that there is bound to be “some incorsistency tween the grammar, which I 


hope is honestly descriptive, and a number of frankly prescriptive entries in 

the Index to Usage, especially among those dealing with rhetorical points.” 

Myers’ description of his own method is For example, he says, ‘There 

is now a tendency to use plain plurals in possessive plural form in 

the names of institutions.’’ On another point Frequently the choice 
— 


is completely a matter of taste, but two gen ten es are noticeable.’’ He 
dismisses a theory about the use of posses ; re gerunds with the state 


ment that it is “ingenious rather than sound,’ followed by an analyis of the 


difference between Latin and English participles and ge runds. Teachers who 


have been guilty of such ‘ingenious but unsound” explanations and whose maps 


of correctness belie tendencies toward cha: grammar might profit more 


than their students from this section 

The third section, on rhetoric, impresses 1 is the most original and useful 
part of the book. ‘Writing to Somebody 
on sentence structure, organization, and vocabulary ling a Style’ begins 


forthrightly with an understanding of the 


neat introduction to the chapters 


confusion over a plethora 


of textbook rules and a concession that the author's views on style may not be 


universally held. Since I had previously adopted the concep naps and 


territories which Myers uses as a goad to men tivity ound it easy to 
ac ept this mild shade of dogmatism Urging student p ture 
Ipy to style and may prove more 
stimulating than the old CUE (Coheren mphas which Ets 


teachers once offered as a formula to ne 


straight’ is at least a comparatively fresh 


iplish 


ie LAST PART, an Index to Usage ac > Preface, “an alpha- 


betically arranged miscellany of items which are more likely to be looked 


up as they prove troublesome than ma red it $y mat t } At this point 


Myers conveys more confusion than help to 1 grant hit - right to be 


prescriptive in this section since, as he ha Lid udent looks up 


a specific point, he often wants to know much 
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there is to be said on all sides.” What I do object to is the seeming random 
grouping of such large topics as PUNCTUATION alongside passé, which the 
author suggests should be so. I have assumed that he developed this list from 
such sources as student questions and errors marked in student papers. I was, 
nonetheless, puzzled by the choice of key words and by the inclusion of such 
items as suite, the two meanings of ye, and ‘‘psychology, psychiatry, etc.,” fol- 
lowed by a candid admission that “there is probably no very good reason for 
putting these words here.” Also, there is an unexplained system of using 
italics, lower case, capitalization, and upper case—probably akin to the use of 
numbers and letters in outlining. My final impression of this section was that 
it is a working list which, after revision, may prove useful. 

There is much to be said in favor of this text. It offers a unified approach 
to the several areas of communication: reading, speaking, and writing. It is 
centered on meaningful experiences of the student, from his first grappling with 
language to the classroom situation of today. There is evidence that the author 
has used to advantage his own experience as a professor at Arizona State 
College. (For example, in the Preface he comments on rearrangement and 
simplification of material which he had previously used in his American English. 
He explains the omission of comparisons with foreign languages by saying that, 
“although comparative grammar is undeniably a fascinating subject, a great 
many freshmen seem to find it confusing rather than enlightening.’’) Above 
all, Myers is far from unreasonable in the demands he makes on students—aunless 


they object to making their own decisions about usage and formulating their 
own style. 


M” RS is consistently humorous. His utilization of humor to get a strangle- 
hold on the student's attention is generally to his credit. Freshmen students 
whom I consulted were agreeably surprised by the lack of pomposity in such 
passages as the introduction to the second chapter: 


Since you may have other things to do in college besides reading this 
book, we will now omit several pages designed to prove that language 
is a very important activity, and that human society could not have 
reached its present state of civilization without a highly developed system 
of symbols for communication. 


They were cheered by Myers’ ease in penetrating their feelings about “models” 
of “good” writing at the end of the twenty-ninth chapter: 

It would be easy to go on for pages, with impressive (or perhaps 
depressing) examples of effective paragraphs by famous authors; but it 
probably wouldn't do much good. 

Admittedly, they were sometimes not sure of the focus of Myers’ humor, as 
in the exposé of an “approximately true’’ syllogism about a man whose choice 
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of beverage is not wholly contingent on his nationality. ‘Englishmen are not 
created by definition,” Myers writes, ‘but by cohabitation.” 

Many of the students I questioned said that they had previously hated ‘‘gram- 
mar.” (They were usually more tactful about expressing their feelings toward 
the people who taught it.) Accordingly, they relished the irony of such state 
ments as, ‘A generation ago all good English instructors knew at least six guar- 
anteed methods of constructing paragraphs.’” The shock value of such statements 
induces a temptation to use them often. I became indifferent to these comments 
on the pretenses of the past and wondered seriously about the advisability of 
casting so much doubt on teaching techniques. At times I was reminded of those 
crime stories in which the detectives compound jokes about the corpse and 
reveal little inclination to ask for whom the bell tolls. The author does not 
need to be self-conscious about having written a guide book which utilizes the 
insights of general semantics and replaces dogmatism with a sensible view of 
the individual's purpose in writing. Such a text should succeed on its own 
strong merits. There is no need to direct more shafts toward the moribund 
grammarian and his comfortable absolutes 


ELEANOR MCCANN 
San Francisco State College 


%*% CORRESPONDENCE 
OK as Stew 


ge Putting the articles on criticism by Martin Maloney-and Joshua Fishman 
in the same issue of ETC. {Spring 1956] shows nice judgement by the 


Editor. Maloney liquidates one type of critic in a capable and pleasing manner 
but Fishman is ‘‘a horse of another color’ entirely 

No doubt someone competent to do so will enter a rebuttal of Fishman’s 
criticisms. I want to touch on one of his generous admissions. He says: “It 
{general semantics} awakens the interest of laymen and scholars from many 
different fields in language phenomena. It relates the emphases and findings 
of many disciplines.” 

That is precisely what it did for me, a non-specialist member of the great 
majority. It mattered not at all whether a particular nugget came from logic, 
psychology, linguistics, or any one of a dozen other disciy lines. They all use 
words, language, and it is important for us to know what words do for us and 
to us. 

As long ago as 200 A.D. Sextus Empiricus argued that it is preferable to 
say that the grass “appears green to us, rather than that it “is” green. But 


Sextus is dead and his teaching was ignored or forgotten for many centuries. 
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A. Korzybski was required to pound and preach about the “ ‘is’ of identity” 
and that the word is not the thing. Now an increasing number of persons are 
aware that their maps are not complete. 

Wendell Johnson recommended the use of questions such as “What do you 
mean?’ and “How do you know?’ Very effective, and often disconcerting, 
but most of all when inverted: “What do / mean?” and ‘How do I know that?” 
They are as old as the hills but never needed more than today. 

It may be some specialists are resentful because their spade-work has not 
received sufficient recognition. Be that as it may, most of us need a point of 
assembly where the language of many disciplines can be churned into the butter 
of understanding. The world is full of non-specialists who care little whether 
they get what they want from a steak or a ‘‘stew,” so long as they get it. 

But Brother Fishman is not a lost soul. Anyone who delighted in ‘The 
Gonks and the Tiger,’ by Raymond Rogers, is not far from salvation. 


Ortro PAULS 
St. Louis, Missouri 


INDEX TO VOLUME XIII 
(Note: Authors of articles and reviews are listed in CAPITAL LETTERS.) 
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